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PREFACE 



The Proqram for Educational Opportunity is a 
university based deseareq^>t;,ion assistance center 
desicmed^ to as'sist school districts in the process 
. of dosoqreqat ioi} based on race. The Proqram, based * 
at the University of Michiqan, was established by 
the U»S. Office of Education pursuant to Title IV 
of the 1964 Civil Riqhts Act. v 
* 

Besides providinq in-district services on 
roaiicst and without charqe to public schools in 
Michiqan, Wisconsin .and Minnesota? the Proqram 
annut^lly conducts a series of conferences. 

Several conferences were held durina the 1978- 
79 school year coverinq topics of cj^dtical importance 
to school board members, administrators, teachers, 
students hnd community. These proceedinqs include 
papers from one of these conferences held in November 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

To the consultants from professional associa-* 
tions, university communities, and practicino ' . 
educators, the Proqram expresses its appreciation 
for their sharinq of experience and dedication to 
the proposition of equal educational opportunity^ 

Finally, contributions of the individuals 
responsible for the planninu and coordinatinq of 
the conferences and these proceedincis are acknow- 
1 edcfcd • 

CONFMRKNCK (.^OORDrNATOH 
Karen LimJ 

CONSULTING HDITORS 

Koreii Li ml • 
pQtritua Maturka 

TI^vNSCtUPTjON AND TYPING 
Patricia l)oyl<> 

# 

University i)f Michiuan 
Publications Offico ' 
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•INTRODUCTION 
Charles D. Moody, Sr. 



The need for multicultural education became 
apparent during the activism of the 'SOs when the 
melting pot theory was shattered. The United States 
has only 6ne culture. Native American, that is abor- 
iginal. While many cultural groups have immigrated 
to this country, an American version of Western 
European culture has remained the dominant culture 
of this country. Immigrants were expected to a^si- 
ihilat* to this culture. Schools instituted **Ameri£:an- 
izatiob" programs to yean immigrant students ''from 
their native languaaes and cultures. Melting away 
ethnic differences was a function of good teaching.*^ 

What actually happened was that there was no 
melting. Most of the immigrant and ethnic cultures 
stuck to the bottom of the .proverbial melting pot. 
Anglo-American culture remained dominant; other 

2 

ethnic groups had to give up their .ethnic traits. 
The process was not synthesis but assimilation. 

The assimilationist idea worked for some white 
ethnic groups. But even for them it meant self-denial 
rejection of family and heritage, and in some cases, a 
change of name. Assimilation did not work nearly as 
well for ethnic pesple of color. Blacks who had 
become highly assimilated "Af ro- Saxons" were still 
unable to fully participate in many /American insti- 
tutions. Durina the 'eOs, they searched for a new 
ideal. They embraced the concept of cultural plu- 
ralism. Demands were made for control over institu- 
tions in their community. As educational institutions 
began to respond, other ethnic groups of color bcqan 
to make similar demands. The movement of ethnic 
people of color caused many white ethnic groups to 



proclaim ethnic pride and pus* for inclusion in the 
curriculum.^ • ' . ' • 

The tnovement t.oiard cultural pluralism in schools- 
was underscored by support from the Kerner Commission, 
The Commission reported that "the schools have failed 
to provide the educational experience which could help ^ 
overcome the effects of discrimination •and deprivation. 

Studies by Kennefth B. Clark, Mary Ellen Goodman, 
and J. Kenneth 'Norland have shown that youijq children' . 
are aware of racial differences and soon internalize 
the Waluations of different races that are widespread 
witbin their culture.^ They learn aboqt different 
races from the newspapers, home, television, movies 
and cartoons. Unfortunately, man^ of these ideas and 
attitudes are stereotypic and negative. 

i * • » 

To correctly interpret American society and its 
history, students must analyse the perspectives of many 
ethnic groups that inhabit this country. Further, it ^ 
is essential that they be provided opportunities to 
view ethnicity as a positive part of our society; 
students need to know that theuo are many ways of beina 
human When differences are brought into the open, 
perhaps students will realize that difference is not 
synonymous with inferiority or undesirability. 

Recocinizinct the problem the State of Michiaan has 

stated that: 

..•appropriate authorities of a public 
school .shall (^ive special attention 
and consideration to the decireo to which 
instructional material s. reflect the 
pluralistic, multiracial, and multi- 
ethnic nature of our society, past and 
present. ^ 

The state has also authorised the state board to deve- A 

lop quidelines for "expandinq the existinq school 

curriculum to include materials on the culture of 

7 

ethnic*, roliuious, and social minority peoples." 



Minnesota has adopted regulations relating to 
Ecyuality of Educational Opportunity and School Desegre- 
qation that specify "curriculum changes to meet the 
needs of students in a deseqreqated environment,"® 
Similarly, Wisconsin has recoqniEed the importance of 
ovorcominq ptereotypinq in its schools throuqh its 
publication of A fipide^ to Assessing and Sex 

'^P 1.^. ?..^i?jr^9j^ypipS!. .AP..?.?'^ ?[l?j?J^/^^Y^ j?P<J.. Secpndarj^^ s 
(Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1978), 

While states, are beqinninq to be coqnizant of the 
problems inherent in biased materials, solutions have 
been slow in cominq. Schools must do their part to 
eliminate ^tho detrimental misunderstandinq of minority 
qroups* Racism, which permeates all phases and seq* 
monts of society, and is perpetuated by schools, has' 
done'cjroat damaqo to the self-esteem of members of 
minority qroups. 

Kducational materials impart more tli^n information. 
The mossaqo conveycjd to students by their books can 
leave An indelible imprint on their future values, 
attitudes, and behaviors, Tn a subtle and often uncon- 
scious manner, the tone and development of the content 
and illustrations fosters positive or neqative attitudes^ 
in the. .learner about self, race, ethnic, and social 
rlass «.iroups, 1 i To oxpoctat ions and life chances. 

"The exclusive presentation of white achievement 
in toxtbooks perpetuates an ethnocentric chauvinism . 
anu-»nii white ycvjnustors and develops in them a false and 

Q 

tenuous sense of racial superiority." Not only Black 
children, but all minority children and white children 
as well suffer from the lack of an accurate portrayal 
of minority p(H:)pU» in all qrade levels of ourricular 
materials. Considerinct that about 75 of the student's 
classrcH-^m and about 90 ^of his 'her homework centers on 
th<?.^,textb(H:)k, t hi* influnces o"" tc^xtbooks is overwhelm 
minq.^^ Unfort unat c^ly, the influence tends to be om^ 
which ueipetuates sterec^ypes and stereotyf)ic thinkinti. 

xi 



A 1973 Michigan department rated more than * two out of 
every three social studies texts inadequate as to 
either "fair" or ^'poor". their treatment of minorities* 

Numerous studies havte been completed on the image 
of minorities in other materials* 'Nancy -Larrick, 
conducted a survey of more than 5,000 tradebooks and 
found that only 349 included one or more Blacks. 
when Blacks do appear in tradebooks, their imag^ tends 
to be stereotyped* ' , 

Research by Clock indicates that adolescent ethnic 
and racial bias is widespread. Racial attitudes oj^ a 
five-yoar-old are not as crystallized as those of a 
teonacier. This suggests that if curriculum is going^ 
to have an impact on racial and ethnic attitudes, it 
must be done early. ^ 

Direct and^Vicarious experience can hfelp children 
understand and value other perspectives, become more 
open to new ideas and practices, and live effectively 
and onjoyably with people of other cultures. Profes- 
sional porsonnol iiuist also be provided opportunities 
to bccomov intc^culturally competent and comfortable. 
Childrcmwho have only monocultural experiences are 
sontoncod to alienation by human differences rather 
than to under«tandimi and growinq •by taking part in 
<livorsc? ways of viowinq life. 4 • 

Multicul ti\ral education has many components. Tt 
involves both the formalized and^tho hidden' curriculum. 
In ordor* to br* offoc^tive, school policy must be exam- 
ined. Staffinq patterns may have. to bo chantiod. Tn- 
SiM-vico traininq will bo noodc?d to examine the hj.'^tory 
of minorities, curricultim content, textbooks and mate- 
rials, staff and student oxpeotntic^us , the siunificance 
of student ^el f-oonccpt , testinu, and student needs and 

ways to meet thorn. 

With a multicultural education, students should 
IcMrn that wo live in a culturally pluralistic society 
and that many cultures have the r^yht to exist. 
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Acceptance of a variety of cultures will hppefully 
lead us to acceptance of a variety of people,* Jf 
schools teach using a culturally pluralistic. approach, 
children will bfe more prepared to live in a multi- 
cultural society. 

Multicultural education has many components. The 
articles in this proceeding are intended to give the 
reader a theoretical- foundation as well as sortie prac- 
tical hands-on aoolication for multicultural education. 
The Program for Educational Opportunity wants to be * 
sure that none of our students are l^ng culturally 
deprived by the omission of minority heritage, value, 
contributions, and achievement in their curficular . • 
materials. , 

FOOTNOTES 
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CULTURAL PLURALISM 

«; CURRICOlUM ASSESSMENT, DEVEL0PMEN7 , 
IMPLEMENTATION AND EVALUATION 

Lbretta Webb 

Schools are composed of students representing 
miny different racial and cultural backgroynds. 
These students have a right to know and understand 
each other as they live^ work and learn together. 
They have a right to sh^re their expediences # 

Schools should acknowledge and respect the 
diversity which exists amoni^ and between cultural 
groups and should be coimnitted to maximising educa** 
tional opportunities for all .students. This can 
f he accomplished, by designing learning experiences 
that will enhance and extend knowledge^ attitudes ^ 
skills and behaviors associated with multicultural 
educatdon, . 

The 9^nd Congresk of the United States^ in 

enacting Public Law 92-318, June 1972 established: 

"In recognition of the heterogenous- 
composition of the nation ar.'^ the fact that 
in a multiethnic society a greater under** 
standing of the contribution^ of on^*s own 
heritage and those of one's fellow citizens 
can contribute to a more harmonious, patri- 
otic and committed populace, and in recog-' 
nition of the principle that all persons in 
the educatipnal institutions of Ihe nation 
should have the opportunity to learn about 
the nature of their ow^ cultural heritage, 
and to study the contributions of the cul- 
tural heritages of other ethnic groups of 
the nation." 

The curriculum in all schools should be balanced in 
such a way as to expose students to the contributions 

Loretta Webb is the Director of the Department 
of Quality Integrated Education fpr the Montgomery 
County Schools in Rockviller Maryland, ^ 
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^of all cultures and races • in an atmosphere devoid 
of dehumanizing prejudices* Knowledge will e.radicate 
existing myths and misconceptions and, will further 
multicultural understandings of ancj respect So£^indi« 
vidual differences. Diverse', cultural education \yill 
not oply enrich individual lives bat will prepare 
students to live and work together in a multicultural 
and multiethnic society* 

For many years, a tremendous gap has existed 
between American cultural pluralism and the school 
systems. Educators are now being challenged to analyz 
the basic purposes of educational systems and how 
chanqinq cultures may necessitate change in basic 
educational goals. 

• Providing a multicultural rather than a mono- 
cultural education to all students, urban as well as 
suburban, has become a vital concern to educators. All 
Americans, particularly the White majority, must under 
stand that while many ethnic and cul.tural groups and 
individuals are different, they arc. not automatically 
maladjusted or inferior. 

Answers to some important questions on multicul- 
tural education as it relates to the total school 
curriculum are needed.^ Insights into curricula change 
and development should help dotcrmino the direction 
of changes that should occur in teaching and learn inq 
techniques. Educational researchers and publishers 
need specific data in order to develop moans by which 
all students, minority and majority, may rocoive 
meaningful cultural oxporioncos within all school ♦ 
systems . 

I Many educators acjroo that schools should dovolop 
a conceptual framework for viowinci and acccptinq 
multicultural ism in this American society. Tl^erofore, 
educators should be exposed to opportunities that 
provide firsthand experiences in assossind, dovolopinq 
implementinq and evaluating multicultural education. 



and multicultutal curriculum, specifitally* A con- 
peptual framework for viewing different cultures will 
enhance the development of skills and strategies that 
are needed to assess # develop ^ implement and evaluate 
multicultural curriculum* One means of developing 
such a framework is through a systems approach to 
planned changes such as graphically illustrated in 
Figure !• This a^i)pj:oach emphasizes diagnosis of 
existing versus desired outcomes, identification of 

♦ 0 

goals, development of a plan of action, .implementation 
activities and continuous evaluation* , 

In the following pages, guidelines and illus- 
trative materials which I have found helpful in 
implementing various phases of this approach are 
set forth* 

DIAGNOSIS 

Diagnosis of attitudes* of pupils, staff and 
parents or the community is an important step in the* 
development of a conceptual framework as is the 
assessment of staff knowledge- about racial and ethnic 
group^ and their culture. Two instruments that may 
facilitate such a diagnosis include the Multicultural 
Educational Opinionnaire developed as part of th^ 
. Nation Study of the School Evaluation's "Guidelines* 
for Mult ii'ul tural/Multiracial Education" and The 
Ethnic Studies Comprehensive Examination published 
by Educational Design, Inc. 

GOALS 

The development of qoais presupposes the exis- 
tence of a sot of basic assumptions, a definition ai 1 
a philosophical porspojjtivo rotiardincj multicultural 
education* Some* basic assumptions may include the 
following: 

1. The "meltinq pot" theory has been rejected 
by members of this diverse society and is no 
.lonqer a desirable yoal for all 'Americans* 

♦ 
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2. Racial, ethnic and religious groups are * ^ 
making an eff'trt to preserve their separate 
. ^ identities a ^ cultural traditions^ 

3» The complexity of the varied cultures 
that comprise* this society demands broader 
educational experiences for students* 

4* The challenge of cultural pluralism can 
be achieved only if multicultural programs 
are deye loped and implemented to ensure real 
and meaning^^ul cultural equality * 

5* Success in teaching multicultural education 
depends upon teacher, attitudes , perceptions and 
understandings of different qultures* 

DEVELOPMENT 

• HOW then do we design educational prpgrams that ^ 

will meet the needs of culturally diverse students 

living in a pluralistic society? Should schools adapt 

to the ^culturally different? Should the culturally 

different adapt to the schools? 

Schools can adapt to the culturally different if 

American educators recognize the fact that we are 

living in a pluralistic society which has made a 

commitment to honor the rights and privileges of all 

its citizens* Educators must use their intellectual 

and emotional capacities to make the necessary peda- 

gogical and learning changes needed to enable educa^ 

tional organizations to function fairly and effectively 

for all socioeconomic and cultural groups* 

•'The more diverse, complex and' varied the 
cultures that comprise this society, the 
more broad, unusual and unique must.be the 
educational opportunities for the individual. 
The varied opportunities will enable indivi- 
duals to better comprehend and fulfill their 
roles as participants in this diverse society." 

All members of society must develop cultural awarenesflT. 
All members of society should be consq^ous of the cul- 
tural variations which exist between and among groups 
of people. Ways of preserving and reinforcing existing 
cultures should be explored. 
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There are many philosophical terms in the lite-^ 
rature that relate to cultural awarejiess* Such terms 
are multicultural, intercultural, cultural pluralism, 
democratic pluralism and intergroup education have * 
been and still are being used by educators to develop 
a philosophical framework from which educational 
goals and objectives may be derived* 

The Los Angeies Unified ^hool District, in 

developing a program that would provide exemplary 

educational experiences for students with varying 

backgrounds, agreed on the following definition of 

multicultural education: 

••Multicultural education is an educa- 
tional experience vdaich reflects and embodies 
the diverse nature of our society. The re- 
sults of this educational experience are 
internalized respect, appreciation and there* 
fore accdptance of one's own culture and of 
cultures different from one's own." { 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education adopted, in November 1972, a muLti'cultural 
statement which was developed by the Commission on 
Multicultural Education* A portion of the statement 
follows: 

"Multicultural education is education 
which values cultural pluralism. Multi- 
cultural education affirms that schools 
should bo. oriented toward the cultural 
enrichment of all children and youth through 
procirains rooted to the preservation and 
extension of cultural alternatives. Multi- 
cultural education recognizes cultural, 
ilivc^rsit.y as a fact of life in American 
sot?iety, and it cifficm3 that this cultural 
diversity is a valuable resource that should 
bt? preserved and extended . " 

To Robert Haviqhtn-st , cultural pluralism means: 

-Mutual appreciation and undorstandincj of 
various cultures in society; 

-Cooperation of various qroups in the civic 
and economic institutions of the society; 

-Peaceful coexist€"jnce of diverse lifestyles, 
folkways, manners, lanyuacje patterns, reli-* 
<}ious belit^fs and family structures; 



•Autonomy for each subcultural group to work 
out its own social future # as long as it does 
' ^ * not' interfere with the same right* for the 
, other groups. 

Multicultural education, to be most effective^ must 
emphasize educational experiences that systematically 
if^Scys on knowledge about and under stc^nding of the * 
vaijibus racial and cultural groups^ that Comprise our 
society. , 

The development of a multicultural^ curriculum 
is dependent upon a guiding philosophy as well as goals 
objectives and commitments related to and derived 
from that philosopny. 

A multicultural philosophy should state the 
beliefs and aspirations of the school cpmmunity as * 
well as the community-at-large. All concierned per- 
sons should be. given the opportunity to contribute 
to and collaborate on the development of a statement 



of philosophy. Th^ philosophy may reflect beliefs 



such as these: \M>f*t^ 

-Everyone should be aware of differences and 
similarities in world cultures and learn to 
accept the right of these cultural groups to 
be different. 

-Students should see themselves represented in 
their curriculum. 

-Multicultural education improves human condition. 

-Multicultural education improves thfe survival 
of mankind. 

-'Students should understand tho moaninq of "race," 
"culture" and "ethnicity." 

-Everyone should be aware of the diverse nature 
of society. 

-Individuals should have the opportunity to 
develop theiW own identities. 

-Sharing and cooperation should exist among 
cultural groups. 

-Everyone involved in multicultural education 
should be aware of proposed goals ar\d qiven 
the opportunity to examine those goals prior 
to program implomentacion. 
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-There should be an awareness of the commonality, 
of values. ^ . 

••The* melting p6t theory is a myth* 

-American culture is like a tossed 'salad. Each 
^ingredient is unique, yet each enhances the 
^whole. ^ 
* » 
PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 

Students need multicultural education to better 
understand themselves as well as their social counter- 
parts. Students must be educated to encounter life as 
it exists ii^Kthe world. 

To be most beneficial a multicultural curriculum 
should be implemented to consider: 

'-Pluralism, as it exists in society; 

-tln'derstanding and appreciation of diversi€y; 

-Recognition and acceptance of students; 

-Interaction between' and among members of 
various cultural groups; 

-Cultural backgrounds of ail students, so that 
differences .may bs3 understood, accepted and 
respected; 

-uiverse content; , ^ 

-A comprehensive approach, integrating ethnic 
studies into the regular curriculunn? 

-A balanced representation of cultural groups; 

-Examination of real problems and real people; 

-Activities and experiences that promote 
positive attitudes, g • 

A multicultural curriculum will influence the attitudes 
of students. Thus, educators must make certain that 
curriculum content reflects the needs of its users. 

EVAlAIAjTION ■ * 

F.valuation shojuJd bo an onqoinci process'' during 
the implementation stacfcj of a multicultural curri- 
culum. E valuation Guideline s for - Miil t ic u_l^ r a 1 /H lTltT - 
racial Mucation was developed^ under the direction and 
guidance of the National Study of School Kvaluation 
in response to roqiacsts from school districts and 



school personnel for such an evaluation guide* 
. Educators realized that the area of multiculturalism 
needed critical evaluation and that no guidelines 
for this purpose** had been previously developed* 
Although the guidelines were developed for secondary 
schools, their adaptation for elementary schools is 
feasible/ Naturally, other evaluative instruments 
exist and may be more appropriate for a particular^ 
district. In some instances the district may find 
it negessary to "cievelop its own evaluation model*. 
The important part is not the origin of the evalua- 
^ tion design or instrument but that an evaluation 

plan is carefully thought *out and systematically 
implemented* 

CONCLUSION 



Education can make a difference* Parents, • 
teachers, students, teaching/learning processes, 
curriculum developments and administrative acti- 
vities can effect change toward better multicultural 
relations within the schools. Educational goals, 
policies and instjructional strategies should help 
prepare students t6 live successfully in a plura- 
listic society. The development of appropriate 
goals, strategies and evaluative techniques will 
determine the future of multicultural education* 
A model multicultural education program should be: 

-Built on a firm philosophical base; 

-Bound by serious, ^honfest commitments or principle 

-Guided by precise and operational qoals and 
objectives ; 

•^Implemented through practical, well-planned 
instructional and independant activities; 

-integrated into all phases and aspects of a 
student's education; 

-Evaluated oontinuously in order to ascertain 
behavioral changes ^between and amonq teachers, 
students and parents* 
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Multlculturalizing Classroom Instruction^ 
Prentice Baptiste, Jr. 
Mira Baptiste 

* 

On^ of the challenges of the 1970 *s in education . 
has been the development and implementation of multi-* ' 
cultural classroom instruction. Unfortunately, to 
many teachers the concept of multicultural education is 
either hazy or completely unfamiliar. The need for 
muiticultural education is based Sn the premise that 
the United States is a nation composed of culturally 
pluralistic groups. Acceptance of the concept of cultu- 
ral pluralism in America has outdistanced its imple- 
mentation in American education. One of the major 
purposes of multicultural, education is to make class- 
room instruction reflect the Culturally pluralistic 
realities of this society. 

The philosophy which must permeate education comes 
from an acceptance and belief in the values of cultural 
diversity, as well as a solid base of ethnic and 
cultural information for all preservice and inservice 
teachers. The unique field experiences offered by 
teacher graining institutions can serve a^ experiential 
training' in cultural p^luralistic environments. Ideally, 
Teachers are required to demonstrate generic multi- 
cultural competencies by: 1) effectively relatirfg and 
creating instructional strategies which meet the needs 
of a cultural pluralistic population; 2) utilizing 
effective multicultural processes for revising existing 
monocultural curricula, instructional resources, course 



H. Prentice Baptiste Jr. is the Chairperson of 
Multicultural/Bilinoual Education at the University 
of Houston, Texas. ^ 

Mira Baptiste is the Executive Director for Staff 
Development, Houston Independent School District. 
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butlinea^ etc*; 3) demonstrating a knowledge of evalu- 
ative criteria and application for selection and deve- 
lopment of multicultural, materials, and 4) responding, 
positively to the diversity of behavior found in cross*^ 
cultural environjnents, 

. The AACTE statement "No One Model America" serves 
as a guiding principle l^r operationalizinq multi- 
cultural educational processes The classroom instrud-- 
tion offered in today's schools should refle&t these 
premises quoted from "No One, Model America": 

"..•Multicultural education recognizes 
cultural diversity as a fact of life in 
* American society» and.it aff.irms that this 
cultural diversity a VMl| Kb lo resource 
theft should strive to pro^^flPg enhance, 
cultural pluralism. 





"Multicultural education pro<5n _____ 
teachers arc more than- specitxiHtt|3|gFies 
or special U?arnincj^xporit'n^|p grafted 
ontp- the standard pro<|ranw^Rr' commit- 

nt to cultunal pi ura 1 |)wHS|^^*5ermeato 
all areas of the 0(lticatr$|HHW^;r^ence 
provided for pc»rspoctivc tcSE2K.»."l 

Durinq vc»^y rot^nit yiMt s, t ho "'olat i;^>ciship 
betwoon cultural plnr^illsm ari-i nni 1 1 1 ru it tjra I oducation* 
has been quostif^notj ropcatc^.n y by (vjucators. This is 
a complex concept which raises difficult questions. 
Cultural pluralism has b<^en dofino-.J from many vantax4c 
points that ranuo, f(;r example, f.ron national c|OVorn- 
mcnt to small school (.iistri<!t ccuKnu'ns. Whatever tiie 
area of concern, the definition (^f cultural pluralism 
reflects a philosophy that stronqly I'ccommonds a parti-^ 
cular set of beliefs, principles, and idc?as that should 
qpvcrn the relationshap of pjM^ple of diverse cultures. 
The cornerstone principles of cultural pluralism are 
equality, mutual accoptanre arul undeistandinq, and a 
sense of moral commitment » 

Multicultural education is the process of insti- 
tutionalizinq the philosophy of cultural pluralism 
within the educational systems. This is not an easy 
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process. As Tomas A. Arciniega stated in Educational 

Leadership ? ' 

•'The issue moving schools and tffTi^jer- 
sities toward a. culturally pluralistic 
t state may appear « to some, to be a 
simple matter. The fact is, however, , 
that the thrust toward achieving cultu- 
ral pluralism in educational form and 
practice is a complex and value laden 
' undertaking. "2 * 

As one develops the multicultural process within 
an educational setting, one is confronted 'with t'radi-' 
tional obstacles like the monocultura'l process of 
assimilation (the melting pot philosophy) , unequal 
educational opportunities, hostili^^,>disi^fi9ai^d for 
diversity, anft other forms of racism and prejudice. 
Proponents of the multicultural process must affirm 
the ethical commitment of institutions 'to the afore- 
mentioned principles of cultural pluralism. 

The multicultural process is n6t a supplement to 
existing programs. Bilingual programs which are based 
on a traditional model, i.e., elimination of instruc- 
tion in the mother tongue as soon as the English 
language is acquired— are not representative of the 
multicultural philosophy. Language activities which 
neglect the cultural value systems of the languages 
are detrimental to formation of valid instructional 
activities. Educators who tend to use only special 
ethnic holidays, religious ceremonies, superheroes 
and foods to multiculturalize their instruction are 
boinq dreadfully shortsighted. Furthermore, they are 
miseducatinq their' students to the real values of 
various cultural/ethnic groups. 

The Texas Education Agency in 1972, in its revised 
Standards for Teacher Education and Certification 
included the following: 

E. Multicultural Emphasis 

The institution seeking approval for 
undergraduate level teacher preparation 
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shall flesign'its program of general _ 
education so that each student recoimnended 
for ceirtlflcation shall have a knowledge 
and understandlrg of the multicultural 
. society of which he Is a part. To Virlfy 
this 8tandar<d, the Institution sh%3>l 
present evidence thati 

1. Its program of general education 
i& designed to give emphasis to the 
multicultural aspects of society; 

2. each student recommended for 
certification has acknowledge and 
understanding of our multicultural 
society. 3 

Perhaps no other single factor provided more 
impetus for the Incorporation of multicultural expe*- 
rlences in the preservlce and Inservlce teacher 
training program or additional certification program 
than the Texas Education Agency revised Standards for 
Teacher Education and Certification. The* revised TEA 
.standards, as all standards, simply represent an , 
injpetus or catalyst. After the "debate dust" began .to 
settle, some realistic questions were raised; How do 
you train teachers for multicultural education? How 
do you operationallze the process of multicultural 
education so that its acquistlon and Implementation 
is feasible? 

These questions become even more significant when 
one realizes that the reason behind the multicultural 
education movement is it seems to hold for providing 
educational equity for all students. Therefore, its 
incorporation into classroom instruction, no matter 
how large a task, is of paramount Importance. We 
believe it is not debatable that multicultural class- 
room instruction is sine qua non to educational 
equity. 

To return to the first question; How do you train 
teachers for multicultural education? We support a 
delivery system (i.e., teacher training system) that 
is characterized by clear cue objectives and specific 



alternative prqcessls. Contr^tually, this is a compe- ^ 
tency based delivery 'i^s tern, for, as .indicated at the 
i^^beyinning of this 'paper, there is enoug^ misunderstan- 
ding surrounding multicultur|> educatiQ^i.'-fehaJ:, we oan ^ 
ill afford to perpetuate'it in 'a yague^ delivery syster*. 
It is, beyond the scope of this paper to rationalize 
the competency based delivery- system. We, along wi-th / 
other authors - Hunter\ Grant^, have already made a 
case for its relatio?iship to multicultural education. 

Of course a major component of a competen^ ^ 
based program are the competencies. During our >eveh 
years of training, teachers for 'multicultural education, 
we have identified eighteen generic competenci<$s :. ten 
are cognitive and eight affective. They ai?e generic 
in the sense that any teach.er ^(^lementary or secondary) 
must acquire these competencies in. ordpr to Effectively 
multiculturalize his or her claasroom instruction. 

The teacher for multicultural education should.' 
demonstrate the ability to: ; 

,1. Learn about the cultural experience, 
both contemporary and historical, of any 
two ethnic, .racial or cultural groups. 
2. Demonstrate a basic knowledge of the * 
contributions of minority grou{>s in general » 
to American society. ^ 
3 A-ssess the relevance and feasibility • 
of the exietinq ways groups gain inclusion 
into today's society. 

4. Identify curron't biases .^^Jij?;^"?^®^ 
in the existing curriculum and in both cbm- 
mercial- and toachor-preparod instruction 
materials. 

5 Recognize potential linguis-tic and 
cultural biases of existing assessment 
instruments and testing procedures. 

6 Acquire a thorough knowlodtio of the 
philosophy and theory behind bilmqual 
education and its application. 

•7 Acquire, evaluate, adapt and develop 
materials appropriate to the multieulture 
classroonu 

' • ) 1 4 * 



8» Critique an educational environment on 
*the badis of its multicultural educational 
approach. * 

9. Design, develop and implement art in^ 
* structional module that is multicultural, 
multiethnic and multiracial* 

10 ♦ Present a rationale or model for the 
development and implementation of a curri- 
culum reflecting cultural pluralism within 
the K-12 school and be able to defend it 
on a psychological, sociological and 
cultural basis* 

The teacher for multicultural education is a 

person who can: * ^ 

1» Develop an awareness in learners of the 
value' of cultural 'diversity . 

.Hfelp the* learners* identify and take 
pride in their own culture. 

* 3* 'Assist and prepare the learners to 
interact »successtully in a crosscultural 
se|.ting. 

4. Assist them to respond posi1;ively to 
the diversity of behavior in crosscultu- 
ral school environments. 



5. Recognize both the similarities and 
differences between Anglo-Americans and 
miilority cultures and understand the 
potential conflicts and opportutiities 
they may create for student 

6. Recognize and accept both the student's 
homo language and English as a valid system 
of communication # each with its own loqiti- 
n- ite functions. 

7. Recognize and accept that patterns c 
child development vary within and amonci 
cultures in for^nulatiHg realistic educct- 
tional objectives. 

8. Recognize and accept differences in 
fami ly social structure and patterns of 
authority, and their impact on the educa- 
tional environment . 

Teachers who acguire these competencies and in- 
corporate them within their classroom instruction will 
be taking a giant step toward providing educational 
equity for all of their students. These competencies 
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will help teachers become more multiethnic (see 
Bap%iste and Ford's article) in their attitudes *and 
behavior* Furthermore, this ^acquisition assures the ; 
acceptance and recognition of %he multicultural edu- 
cation process. We emphasize that it is a process 
^and not a series of fragmented, unrelated attempts at 
multiculturalizing that are limited in focus and 
impact . 

The multicultural process includes diversifying 
the subject matter content as well as humanizing 
teaching strategies. . In the past, so much h|^ been 
written about subject matter that we have often over- 
looked the humanizing component of multicultural 
education. The ^process of teacher-student interaction 
"can facilitate the creation of a supportive classroom 
learning environment. The teacher should make a 
constant conscientious effort to create a teaching/ 
learning environment where power anc» decision-making is 
shared equally. The teacher should realize that 
shared power and decision-makinq flow in two directions 
between teacher and student. Learning activities 
should be designed which enable the student to under- 
stand and explore his or hor snlf concept. Self 
esteem and self worth nro undeniably linked to a sense 
of control over one's cnvironrncmt . A real voi-ro in 
decision-makina is f undamcnta 1 to the- ar;r|',isi fion of 
self esteem. Many subject ar^^as such 'is -irt, -Ir-ur'-i, 
music, lanquaqo, social studios, -^1 s^.c i ^ 1 -.'^y "'ir. b' 
used by teachers to onhanco the stud^-i.t/s p^ rr.'.r.-i 1 
arowth. 

There arc tto multicultural uuirlr.s, no 
kits, no pre- or post-tc^sts ami rvj prc-par'k.iur.^l <,L}f*c- 
tives that can be pluuqed into the exist inM school 
curriculum* Consequent ly, materials must, be evaluated 
for ef fectivenc^ss by the teacher not only in terms of 
students' Increaseci undorstandimj and kiiowl t?duo ^f)f 
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other people^ but in the reduction and resolution of 
conflicts. 

Classroom teachers who implement the multicultural 
programs must utilize their training and preparation 
from th^'competencies outlined. Teachers must develop 
a rationale for institutionalizing the philosophy of 
cultural pluralism. This provides them with a personal 
frame of reference in constructing learning 'afctivi ties. 

a) The teacher should select a subject area 
or topic that he or she is knowledgeable about 
and coQifortable with. A strong interest in a * 
topic or. subject is helpful, but not sufficient. 

b) The teacher should select concepts or topics 
that are part of the regular curriculum in imple- 
menting the multicultural process. 

c) Understanding the contributions and cultural 
values of the various minority ethnic groups is 
essentia-! for implementing multicultural education. 

d) Team with colleagues to provide a support 
system and expand the knowledge base for diver- 

""sifying and humanizing classroom instruction. 

• e) Community resources can provide you with cata- 
lytic, rich and ethnically/culturally divergent re- 
sources for adrenalyzing the multicultural process. 

f) Know yourself (affectively) • 
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MULTICULTURAL PERSPECTIVES AND 
TECHNIQUES IN THE TEACHING OF READING: * 
A, SELF CONTAIN^ CLASSROOM 
. Freya Hawkins Anderson 

« 

Multicultural education, cannot be taught from a 
book. There is no book that can ntake a teacher feel 
and care and love and respect. Multicultural education 
is more than facts and figures. It is history # but 
more than that it is life. It is reading or science, 
but more than that it is understanding, caring and 
loving. Multicultural education is the teaching of 
brotherhood and humanism. 

Any teacher's first priority should be to learn 
all he or she can about his or her students. Teachers 
should do a little research on the minorities in the 
class, find out the history of the people and their 
learning styles, as well as customs, mores and lan- 
guage. Visit the community and find out how the 
people live, their problems, frustrations and aspira- 
tions. Then and only then can a teacher teach them. 

At this point the teacher knows the students and 
can create a classroom that will welcome each child. 
Pictures can be used to represent each minority in the 
class, along with familiar things from the child's 
home life. Make the classroom say, "welcome, I'm. glad 
YOU are here." After the students arrive, spend a day 
or two talking and listening. Talk to them and with 
them. Listen #br their likes and dislikes, interests, 
fears, and expectations. Teaching is easier when 
students want to learn and they will want to learn 
when the teacher uses materials based on their inte- 
rests. Le^i=^^€^^students help in establishing class 
rules and responsibilities. Also, let the students 
know what you expect of them. Let them know you are 
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human, caring and want them to learn , but that you can 
be hurt, disappointed and afraid. Reward achievement 
and good behavior. Give them goals to strive for. « 

Again, the theme is humanism. With a warm envi*- 
ronment, mutual understanding and rapport established, 
teaching can begin. 

In the teaching of reading, three approaches can 
and should be used simultaneously. The basal approach 
is concerned with the systematic and sequential deve^ 
lopment of all the skills, techniques and understanding 
necessary for interpreting reading symbdls. The indi<* 
vidualized approach emphasizes the concepts of self** 
selection and self-spacing, in which the student selects 
materials of interest and reads at his or her o%m 
rate. The Language Experience approach uses each 
child* 8 own background as the foundation for simulta- 
neous and continuous development of reading. The use ^ 
of all three approaches offers the students interesting 
choices and alternatives which can lead to success. 
Paralleling the reading approaches should be the 
teaching of basic reading skills: vocabulary, word 
recognition, comprehension, oral, rate, percefJtual, 
and study. 

Multicultural perspectives and techniques can be * 
incorporated into the reading and language arts curri-- 
culum. The focus of this unit is The Black E xperien ce 
since Blacks constitute the largest racial minority in 
the United States. F arawa y Pla ces by Harper and Row 
was the basal that was used as a stepping stone. The 
students who were reading in that basal were discussing 
peoples of the world when one of them asked, "Where'^d 
we come from?" The reply was Africa. From that repli^ 
the whole class became involved in finding out about 
their ancestors (a new vocabulary word from the basal) . 

Filmstrips, movies, books, guest lecturers who 
had visited Africa and stud(?nts from Africa were used 




as resourced to introduce, and teach the unit. ^ The 
students found Africa on the globe ^ learned to sing 
an African song^ dance an African dance and count to 
10 in Swahili. With the globe, the students learned^ 
map reading skills and geography- Songs helped in 
auditory discrimination, beats with syllabica^jt^, and 
word recognition techniques with reading song sheets. 
Dance helped with coordination and perception, and was 
an excellent vehicle for introducing antonyms. The 
short **a** vowel sound was discussed in relation to the 
word ••Africa. Finally, the students made African 
crafts, including masks, model homes and carvings. 

Africans came to America as slaves by way of the 
••Middle Passage." The students read stories and heard 
folk tales, but the most memorable experience was a 
ride in a slave ship. The slave ship was a large card- 
board box that left the dock after recess on a warm 
afternoon. All students volunteered but only enough 
to cover the bottom Of the boat were able to ride at 
one time. When they were packed in nice and tight, the 
top was closed and the rest of the students rocJfed that 
box back and forth until those inside demanded to be 
let out. As they left the ship some of them said, 
••I feel sick," "It stinks in there, •• ••! couldn*t move,*^ 
••I couldn't breathe, wanted to break out." These 
were some of the exact statements that had been made 
by slaves during a middle passage. Later the students 
wrote stories about t^e experience and shared tfiem with 
one another. 

After the slaves arrived in America^ the students 
rmed role play activities and bought and sold 
slaves. As the unit progressed, new vocabulary words 
were learned. Word recognition techniques were used, 
including sight, picture, context, phonics, structure 
and diction. The role playing also encouraged the use 
of the new vocabulary words, thereby reinforcing the 
meaning and usage. 
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A trip to a cotton field provided another expedience 
from which the students created stories. Language and; 
writing ski'lls were emphasized — capitalization, punct* 
uation, paragraphs, subject^verb agreement. A science 
lesson was provided on cotton and how it is grown, 
picked and harvested. 

After the trip 'to tfte cotton field, the class 
began to study some of the famous Black Americans. 
The SRA Dimensions We Aye Black individudlized reading 
kit and library books were used for oral and written 
reports* The SRA kit proved very helpful in tJ-iat it 
contains a skill card for vocabulary and comprehension* 
Filmstrips, television' movies, songs, and special 
projects were available as additional resources. Some 
projects included drawings and paintings, collages, 
choral readings and student authored poems. 

The final phase of the Black Experience unit was 
the civil rights era^ ^ The Jim Crow«»Separate but Equal 
doctrine was discussed and demonstrated, but another 
experience made it more real to the students. They 
cut out and painted a bus, then placed chairs inside 
as passenger seats. The students divided into Blacks 
and Whites with Black people outnumbering the Whites, 
and White seats outnumbering Black. Aft^r the back of 
trhe bus filled, the Blacks tried to sit in the front 
but were told they had to stay in the back, standing 
if necessary. X^ey did this several times, changing 
roles and places, until finally one student who por- 
trayed a Black person said, "I'm tired of this. There 
is no reason to stand when I can sit. Who's going to 
put me off?" From this scenario the class proceeded 
to learn about Rosa Parks, civil rights leaders, civil 
rights organizations and forms of protest. They staged 
*a sit-in in the teachers' lounge protesting smoking. 
Their boycott and picket line around the candy machine 
for better dental health caused a drop in candy sales. 
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AS a culminating activity, the students performed 
a play based on ^^i^ classroom experiences. . The week 
of the play featured a Black event everyday — slides of 
Africa, choral reading and poetry, African dance, Negro 
spirituals and a Career Lay with Black speakers in 
various ocG^pations. 

The Black Experience unit is a .comprehensive 
example of multicultural learning. However, multi- 
cultural units do not have to include a historical 
perspective or to be so extensive. Creativity and 
resourcefulness are the key. Any segment of any" 
ethnic group or culture can be studied; i^e., its 
art., music, literature, history or outstanding people. 
However, the concept of worldwide sharing and- caring 
and brotherhood should be incorporated aspects 
of the regular* curriculum. 

The basic format of this unit can be adapted to 
almost any minority group in America, The unit begins 
with a study of the country of ancestral heritage, 
reasons for leaving, aVrival in the new country, pro- 
blems of adjustment and <jreat leaders. Also, their 
customs, language, folkways and mor^s can be included. 
Even teacitoers can and should learn some new things 
from this experience • 

In conclusion, multiculturalism should be synony- 
mous with humanism. Teaching multiculturism is 
teaching about people and how they live, grow, work, 
speak and socialize. It also teaches understanding, 
caring and loving. Hopefully these studies will pro- 
mote brotherhood and peace. A quote from Hain Ginott 
summarizes this theme: 

"I have come to a fricjhteninq conclusion. 
I am the decisive element in the classroom. It 
is my personal approach that creates the cli- 
mate. It is my daily mood that makes the wea- 
ther. As a teacher I possess tremendous power 
make a child's life miserable or joyous. 1 

humiliate or humor, hurt or heal. In all 
nations it is my response that decides 
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whether a crisis will be escalated or de-es?* 
calated and a child humanized or dehumanized." 

Teachers should remember this thought in their 

efforts to humanize all that they teach. Multicul- 

turalism^is a great effort toward that end. 



THE BLACK EXPERIENCE t 
A Teaching Unit of Black Studien 

Freya Hawkins 

I. Rational -6 

This unit in Black studies was developed to 
introduce Africa, Great Black Americans, Black Civil 
Rights organizations, and the important eras in the . 
history of Black Americans. Historically, Blacks have 
not learned their heritage and therefore, do not know 
from whence they came. With this knowledge, there is 
a stronger chance of building a positive .self-concept 
and lessening feelings of inferiority. Hopefully, by 
building a positive self-concept and an understanding 
of how and why they are, the students will excel and 
continue to do so in all endeavors. 

II. Background 

Civilization and science were born in Africa. 
Even today we are mystified by such accomplishments as„ 
the mummies and pyramids. The great African empires 
had enormous wealth and universities offering law and 
medicine. All of these things existed before the 
western world was civilized. 

As the western world developed and learned 
Africa, they systematically began to steal its wealth 
and even worse, they stole its people. Africans were 
captured, traded and sold as slaves. 

Slavery was a brutal and oppressive insf . tu- 
tion. It was a debasing, debilitating, degrading, 
dehumanizing experience which castrated* the Black male 
and prostituted the female. 

In 1863 Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves with 
the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation. This 

Freya Hawkins is a teacher with the East Baton 
Rouge Parish School Board, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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opened the era of unsuccessful reconstruction, 
followed shortly by the Jim Crow era — separate 
but equal. Jim Crowism was always separate but 
never equal. 

The beginning pf the end began in 1^55 with 
the Supreme Court decision banning separate schools 
on the basis of the psychological impact separation 
had on Black children. However, the end came'^with 
the passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, after 
the death of President John F. Kennedy. 

Ever since they set foot in the United States, 
Blacks have played a role in its history. Some 
prominent Blacks were: Pedro Nino, '•Little Stephan**, 
Jean DuSable, Booker T.^ Washington, W.E.B. DuBois, 
George Washington Carver, Granville T. Woods^ 
Charles Drew, Hiram Revels, P.B.S* Pinchback, 
Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman and Frederick 
Douglas. The leaders of the ciyil rights move- 
ment in the 1950 's and 1960 ♦s ar^ Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Thurgood Marshall, stokely Carmichael, 
Rap Brown, Angela Davis, Huey Newton, Medgar and 
Charles Evers and many more. Most of the latter 
people fought through organizations such as the 
NAACP, Student Non-white Coordinating Committee, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, Congress 
on Racial Equality, Urban League and Black Panthers. 

Finally, withstanding all of their trials and 
tribulations. Blacks continued their cultural 
achievements. The slaves created the first indi- 
genous music besides the Native Americans (Ameri- 
can Indians)-. The Negro spirituals are still alive 
and are forerunners of many kinds of American 
music. As Black music gave birth to other music. 
Black minstrel shows gave birth to comedy and 
drama. Blacks have written poetry, novels, short 
stories and plays despite education that was infe- 
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rlor at best an often prohibited. 

ThuSf the Black man need never hold his head 
down with feelings of inferiority* Blacks began 
the first civilizations, helped build the United 
States, survived slavery and continue to excel in 
all areas of endeavor. 

II. Terminal Objective 

Upon coiiipletion of the unit, the students 
will be able to discuss and explain historic events 
of Blacks from their African heritage to the pre-* 
sent* They will recognize and/or demonstrate 
through role play at least ten greac Black Ameri- 
cans. Finally, they will demons^iMte by playing 
instruments* dance, reading aar acting out a great 
cultural contribution. / ^ 

IV. Behavioral Objectives / / 

Given the necessary information, appropriate 
materials and experiences, the students will/ 

A. Name, discuss and recognize ancient African 
kingdoms; 

B. Demonstrate and write about the Middle Passage; 

C. Tell slave stories; 

D. Recognize, discuss and role play famous Blacks; 

E. Match Black leaders with their organizations; 

F. Demonstrate by participation, forms of civil' 
ricr^ts protest; 

G. Participate in a Black cultural experience* 

V. Enabling Activities 

A. Ancient African Kingdoms . 

1. Read books 

2* Find on maps 

3. Draw pictures 

4. Construct city/ jewelry/etc. 

5. Dance 

6. Count in Swahili 

7. Make a book of activities 

8. View slides on Africa 

9. Listen to an African guest 
10* Make an African craft 
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B. Middle Passage 
1. Construct slave ship 

/ 2. Take a ride in ship 

3* Write an experience story 

C. Slavery 
1. Take a field trip to a cotton field 
2« Pick cotton 

3. Tell experience 

4. Ask parents and grandparents slave stories 

5. Watch filmstrips 

D. Famous Black Americans 

1. Read books 
2* Watch filmstrips 
3. Sing songs 
4* D?aw pictures 

-5. Role play 

E. Leaders and Organizations 
1» Play games 

2. Role play 

3. Read books ^ 
4* Sing songs 

F» Civil Rights Protest * 

!• Boycott with pickets candy machines 
2» Sit-in in teacher's lounge 
3» March on school 
4 * Enact a Kangaroo court 
5. Set up Jim CrOw experience 

G, Black Cultural Fxperience 

1. Listen to spiritual 

2. Watch dance 

3. Watch play 

4» View paintings and sculpture 
5. Meet Black community leaders 
6» Read and recite Black poetry 

VI, Culmination 

The students will participate in a class play 
presented to the school. They will also participate ^ 
in a week of activibies sponsored by local qroups 
presenting slides of Africa, Neqro spirituals, Black 
modern dance, Black drama and a panel of Black com- 
munity loaders. 
VII. Eval uation 

The students will be evaluated by those methods: 

A. Class projects 

B, Participation 

C, Written/oral reports 

D. Written/oral examination 
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YOU'VE COME A XX}N6 WAY 

FROM AFRICA TO AMERICA 
^ROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 

Freya Hawkins 

ACT I > , * 

NARRATORj "Welcome to our time capsule of 19 . Sit 

back and buckle up. We are going to take 

off. CPla^ aound track of a Jet.) 

We've gone back in time. All the way back 

to the 15th century. Our capsule has 

landed in Africa, {(^en ourtain) 

(PUty AfHoan drum muaia). Many years ago all 

the Black people in the^ world lived in, 

Africa. It is the richest continent in 

the world with many thriving cities. It - 

is the seat of the world's greatest uni- 

versltles. Let's stop a moment and watch 

the children of Africa ^.ance and slnq. 

They will also count to 10 In'Swahlll. 

( silver Bupdett - Making Music Yom- Cton^ 
go^tin^^ record. Children will play rhythm inatru-- 
mente and dance. A Leader iHll count to lO in 
English with a group responding to each number in 
S0ahili.) 

LEADER; 



01^ RESPONSE: 


Moja 


(mo-jah) • 


two 


14>111 


(m-bee-lee) 


three 


Tatu 


(ta-too) * 


four . 


Nne 


(n-nay) 


five 


Tano 


(tah-no) 


six ^ 


Slta 


(see-tah) 


seven 


Saba 


(sah<*bah) 


ei^t . 


Nane 


(nah-nay) 


nine 


Tlsa 


(tee'-sah) 


ten 


Kurd 


(koo-mee) 
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(Silver Burdett - "The Strength, of a Lion" - aing 
and dance J 
Close curtain". 
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ACT II 
NARRATOR: 



TEACHER: 



CHILD 
SLAVE It 

CHILD 
SLAVE 2: 

CHILD 
SLAVE 3: 

TEACHER: 

CHILD 
SLAVE 4: 



CHILD 
SLAVE 5: 

CHILD 
SLAVE 6: 



"Hold on folks. We're taking off again. ^ * 
Uet reaovd) We are moving up' in time. 
Africa is being raped. Black people 'are 
kidnapped and sold as slaves. We find 
suffering and death. We are going to stpp 
the capsule in the early I9th century. 
(Open ourtain. Cabin eoene*) 
We are now in a small slave cabin on a 
plantation* The children are gathered 
{ahildven in semi-^oivole around a fireplace) at 
night to learn to read and write. Slaves 
cannot go to school . They must not* let 
anyone know what they are doing. Please 
be quiet so we don't wake the master" 
"Alright, let's jtart from the beginning. 
We need to learn about Black people and 
what they are doing so we can help them 
and be proud that we are Black. Now, who 
was the first Black man to come to the 
United States?** 

"Pedro Nino came over with. Columbus • He 
guided the ship." 

"Little Steve^ found the New Mexico terri- 
tory." 

"Jean Paul DuSable found the city of Chicago." 
"Very good. Now were tnere any Blacks that 
helped build this country?" 
"Yes, Crispus Attucks was the first man to 
die in the American Revolution. Many Black 
people fought in the war with George Washing- 
ton . " 

"Paul Cuffe built a school for Black children 
in Massachusetts.*' ^ 

"Benjamin Banneker made the plans for Washr • 
ington D.C." 
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CHILD 
SLAVE 7: 

CHILD 
SLAVE 8: 



CHILD 
SLAVE 9: 



TEACHER: 



CHILD 
SLAVE 10: 



CHILD 
SLAVE 11: 



CHILD 
SLAVE 12: 

TEACilER: 

MOTHER: 



"Jan Mat^elinger made the shoe machine. 



.ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: 




"Phyllis Wheatl^^wrote a book of poems. 
She was the second woman in the United 
States to publish a, book of .poems. 
"Teacher, aren't we building this country? 
Didn't we build the levee to keep the Miss- 
issippi from flooding?" 

"Yes, you are correct. We are very impor- 
tant in the building of America. Now do 
you know some of the people trying to help 
free us?" 

"Frederick Douglas and Sojourner truth were 
both slaves but they are making speeches up 
North to help us get free," 
"Harriet Tubman comes back down South and 
helps other Blacks escape thorough the Under- 
ground Railroad." 
"Nat Turner led a rebellion." 
"Very good. You are all very smart children." 
"Now children^ its time to go home and go to 
bed. We must get up early to pick cotton. 
Be careful on the way to your cabins." 
{::c>:j - 'VV\"rr ,Vrv./.' •/■•^.^;,7." -'lOi^c curtain) 

"The day is January 1, 1863. I hereby issue 
this Emancipation Proclaimation which means 
all slavos aro free." 



ACT I r I 
NARRATOR: 



GHOST T 



"Our capsule is moving up in time again, 
j^-i / f it'.' Let's slow down a minute. T 

think T see some of the ghosts of the past 
cominq to haunt our memories." 
"I am Daniel Hale Williams. 1 was the 
first doctor to perform open heart surgery. 
T am a Black man. " 
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GHOST lit am Charles Drew/ I began the first 

^. ' blooS banks in the world* I bled to death 
after an automobile accldei;ft because a 
White hospital would not give me blood* 
I am a Black man I* 
GHOST III; "I am George Washington Carver. I found 

over 300 uses of the peanut. I^ am a Black 
• man." 

GHOST IV: "I am Booker T. Washington. I founded 
Tuskegee Institute." 

GHOST V; "I am Mary McLeod Buthune. | found Buthune 
Cookman College and was. a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Black cabinet. I am a 
Black Woman. " 

GHOST. VI: "I amT.B.S. Pinchback.' I was the first 

Black lieutenant governor of Louisiana after 
the Civil War. I even served as governor 
for a brief period." 

NARRATOR: "We're off again. (Jei wvnW) The time is 

now the mid-20th century. Blacks are being 
treated unjustly. They are denied the right 
to vote and egual education. They are 
denied the use of public facilities and dis- 
criminated against on jobs. Black people 
get angry. We are qoing to stop in during 
the civil rights era." 



ACT IV 
BUS 

DRIVER: 

ROSA 
PARKS : 

BUS 

DRIVER: 



"Hey you I You can't sit there. That's for 
White folks. You're Black, cjo to the back." 
"Man, my feot hurt. I can't qo no further • 
Anyway there ain't no room in the back." 
"I don't care if your feet hurt. You BLack? 
Go to the back," 
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ROSA: 



MARTIN L. 
KING, JR.: 



STOKELY 
CARMICHAEL 



JAMES 
FARMER: 



WHITNEY 
YOUNG: 



ROY 

WILKINS: 
« 

"HUEY 
NEWTON: 



MALCOLM X: 



NARRATOR: 



"If I do, my name ain't Rosa Parks." 

(Pioketa come on uith their ncane tage singing 
"We Shall Ooet^ome") 

"It's unfair for Black people to be treated 

SO unjustly. Maybe If we boycott the buses 

we can stop some pf this discrimination." 

{"Hey brother 1 l*ve got another idea. Let's 

have sit-ins at lunch counters so Black 

folks can eat anywhere they please." 

"Hey Black and White folks 1 Maybe if we 
work together by starting a freedom fcus 
ride we can do our share to help." 
"People, another. \ ay to help is to organizip 
and plan ways to fight the problems of our 
cities. Let's start the Urban League." 
"Yes, and the way to get these things accom- 
plished is to go to court to make it a law. 
That's why we need the NAACP." 
"No man. That is not th« wayl Let's control 
our neighborhoods. We can get together a 
group called the Black Panthers. We don't 
want violence but as a panther, if we are 
pushed, we will act." 

"All of those ideas are good as long as we 
work together as brothers. We are Bla^'k 
people and we must first learn to act, think 
and be Black. 

"In August 1963, Martin Luther King led 
Black people from all over the country to 
Washington, D.C. for the biggest freedom 
rally ever. It was called the march on 
Washington. In June 1964, the Civil Rights 
bill was passed. In 1968 Martin Luther King, 
Jr. was shot and killed without seeing his 
dream realized. 1 hear his ghost now." 



(Play exa^rpt of the "Avjs at Laai" apeeoh by 
Mcwtin iMthev King at the Maroh on Washington,) . 

"I have a dream that one day... 
free at last 
free at last 
Thank God Almighty , 
we are free at last." 



Song, Martin iMther King 
TOGETHER t "Power I PEACE I" 

THE END 
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y MULTICULTURAL APPROACHES 

\^ TO READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
Betty Springfield 

The prevailing attitudes toward and treatment 
of groups within a society are reflected in the very 
fabric of that society, as shown in the printed' media # 
the arts, religion and politics. My concern here is 
with those racially biased attitudes and behaviors 
which are exhibited in children's literature and in . ^ 
the educational materials, prepared for school chil- 
dren* 

Basal reading series and. trade books in the 
U«S« have historically reflected the current biases 
of the day. They have# in the past, presented ser« 
mons on morals, religion and patriotism* Their 
highly judgmental narratives h*ave promoted sexism. 
The narrow selection of themes and topics along with 
their illustrations have supported classicism, 
elitism, racism and ageism. More recently, c^rtai n^ 
attempts* at multicultural ism have added the labels 
of tokenism to this list of offenses. 

School materials readily serve to indoctrinate 
or predispose our children to the views they express. 
Life as it is presented in print constitutes reality 
for the children who readmit and through school 
materialji children have a simple but routine exposure 
to a value system which often does not portray mino- 
rity groups fairly. 

Although some recent adjustments have been 
made in printed materials and educational programs 
for children, resources available for classroom use 

Betty Springfield is serving as a Language Arts 
and Reading Consultant for the Ann Arbor Public Schools,' 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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often are still biased. The teacher may have to make 
the final judgment on the appropriateness of these 
resources. While teachers are willing to screen 
these resources^ they are often at a loss as to where 
and how to begin* They don^t have 'the necessary 
skills or background to do the job. In addition^ 
teachers have now been asked to enter the realm of 
values instruction and values clarification as one 
means of improving the quality of interaction between 
children. Again, many teachers are not yet prepared 
to provide a;i affective education curriculum. 

A heavy investraent must . be made in teacher 
inservice education on multicultural materials and 
curriculum. T^e focus should be on humanistic edu- 
cation. Such a program might begin with an in-depth 
evaluation of materials and curriculum for bias. 
This would be followed by development and implemen- 
tation of a multicultural curriculum which affirms 
the worth and dignity of every individual and enhances 
the environment in which children learn. Workshops 
to help teachers develop effective multicultural and 
humanistic strategies, resources and methods shovjld 
be routinely available to teachers in their school 
systems. Follow-up assistance, such as consultation 
and support activities should be available to teachers 
on an on-going basis. 

The following is a brief listing of some of the 
awarenesses, strategies and acti^ties involved in 
the evaluation of materials. 

MULTICULTURALISM IN MATERIALS 

The Council on Interracial Books for Children 
has published a list of 10 quick way^ to analyze 
materials for sexism and racism. This list can be 
helpful in identifying some of the objectionable 
materials currently on the library shelves and in 
classrooms. I would advise that they be removed 
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from the open shelves and used as teaching tools. 
Students should be allowed to use them, but only 

* 

after receiving certain guidelines. The following 
are the 10 checkpoints developed by CIBC with 
comments of my ownt • 

1. -Check the illustrations- 
Illustrations, posters, films, pictures, bul- 
letin boards, dittos, etc. which are used in the 
classroom should reflect the cultural makeup of our 
society as a whole. They should be 50% female, with 
all racial and ethnic groups represented in the same 
proportion as they exist. Handicapped people should 
be evident, as well as people wearing glasses, old 
people, poor people, wealthy people,4etc. Stereo- 
types are taboo unless they are being used to show 
misrepresentations that exist. The opaque projector 
and photocepter machines can be used to create mate- 
rials for bulletin boards, charts and learning centers 
and to illustrate other printed materials. 

2. -Check the story line- . 

Many classroom and library materials appear 
fine on the surface. • A more careful scrutiny, however 
of the illustrations, themes, topics and narratives 
often reveals blatant racist statements and glaring 
omissions. 

Marie Hall Ets pays shocking homage to the 
Mexican American culture in Bad Boy, Country Boy . 
In this book, everything goes wrong for a Mexican- 
American family until they all become Americanized. 
The assumption is made that once an ethnic groups 
learns the "American" way of life, they will live 
happily ever after. 

Clifford Moore in^^iis we 11 -documented science ^ 
book. The Booic of Wild Pets , is less that objective 
when he discusses the enemies of the opossum: 
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Many enemies besei the opossuin^-*wild 
' cats I negroes^ owls, foxes and wolves. 
The coJLored folks hunt them at night with 
hound, flashlight. and lantern, catch them 
alive and fatten them up for a month or 
so before eating them. In spite of such 
persecution our common Virginia opossum 
is found over much of the United States, 
east of the Rockies.. 

This passage is deeply imbedded on pages 289-291, and 
would most likely be passed' over in a cursory look at 
the book's content. However, it is insulting to 
Black children and misleading to other youngsters who 
will tend to accept this stajtement without question. 
Passages ruch as this should be openly discussed by 
students so that fallacies ate exposed and their / 
impact diminished. A discussion on the intent of t^e 
author and his use of inflammatory words could be very 
constructive. The students might also explore the 
facts about uses that other people make of the. opossum 
which the author has omitted. 

3. **Look at the lifestyles- 

Writers like most people, tend to evaluate 
other lifestyles from their own ^ .^rspectives. When 
the writer glorifies his own lifestyle at the expense 
of others, stereotypes are perpetuated. One such 
victimized group in this courytry are the Native 
Americans. The public has been so brainwashed^ with 
distorted information about Native Americans and 
their customs, religions, language, attitudes, etc. 
that it is difficult to separate fact from fiction. 
At this point, any material presented to school chil- 
dren on the Native American should be carefully 
researched and its authenticity clearly established. 
References to Native Americans in our counting books, 
alphabet books and nursery rhymes should cease also. 
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4. -Weigh the relationships between the people- 
Check materials for a balanced relationship • 

among characters and roles* Are minority groups 
always assigned menial positions? Do minority char- 
acters get to solv^ problems, lead the action, domlp 
nate in situations and maintain some controls in 
racially mixed settings? 

Teachers will have to make a conscious effort 
to ensure that all children in the classroom can 
identify with dominant characters in the stories they 
read, if these opportunities don't exist in the 
regular school materials the teacher can set aside a 
time each day for reading such stories to them. 

5. -Note the heroes and heroines- 
Do the heroes and heroines only espousp^^white 

middle-class ideals or do they also champion the cause 
of particular minority groups? It is important that 
minority children see models with whom they can iden- 
tify in situations that are relevant to their lives. 
Again, plan to read aloud such stories if they are 
not readily available for the children to .read them- 
selves. 

♦* 

6. -Consider the impact on a child's self image- 
There has been extensive discussion about books 

which humiliate one particular group or another. It 
is felt in some circles that once i>-^ook makes it to 
a bookshelf, it cannot be censored by anyone except 
its reader. Others feel that criticism of particular 
books has been ill-founded and frivolous and should 
be iqnored. It seems clear to me, that any time a 
child is insulted by a book or becomes the focus of 
ridicule because of a book, our motives are suspect 
if we allow the situation to continue. In this con- 
troversy are Lijttle_ Blac k Sambo and Epamino ndas . 
The illustrations in both books arc racist in that 
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they were designed to ridicule and exaggerate Negroid 
features and were aimed at pleasing white audiences. 
The story line in Epaminondas serves further to demean 
Blacks with its satire on Black dialect. These books 
have no reJeeming value except for instrjuctional pur- 
poses* It can be beneficial to use books ^uch as 
these to teach children how to critique their reading 
materials. These are good books to start with 
because negative features abound and are easily 
recognized* In addition, revised versions of these 
books have been released recently which attempted 
to reduce the racist overtones. Students can compare 
and critique the two approaches. 

Good questions to initiate the discussion op 
the above mentioned books might be: 

-Do people really look this way? 

-How would you feel about this book if you 
were a member of this race? 

-Was this book written to make them feel good 
about themselves? To make fun of them? Why? 

-If you, had never met any people from this 
group, what would you think of them after 
reading this book? 

-How do you suppose the author feels about 
people from this group? 

-How did most people feel about these people 
at the time this book was written? 



-Why do you suppose this book was changed 
after many years? 



By teaching children at an early age to question the 
author's intent, we arm them with the ability to han- 
die questionable material objectively, salvaging the 
positive and placing the negative in proper perspec- 
tive* 

7* -Consider the writer's background* 

Some writers <?an effectively step into. the 
shoes of another person -and write realistically from 
that person's perspective. However, there are 
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numerous examples in our textbooks where such was not 
the case* Some books written by Whites about the 
Black experj,ence have been acclaimed by White critics 
and White audiences, but do not document reality as 
seen by Blacks. One such book is Sounder which won 
the Newberry Award in 1970, In this book, Black 
characters are not even accorded the dignity of 
having a name and they are portrayed as being without 
feelings. How could the author have overlooked the 
deep feelings of frustration and despair that exist 
in Black communities? How could he have truly known 
the rage and the concerted effort of the Black com- 
munity in beatirig the White man at his own game? 
How could ..he have Ignored the unity and religious sus- 
tenance which permeate the entire Black experience? 
Instead the writer has conveyed the impressions he, 
a White man, has been allowed to acquire of the 
Black community. 

In a classroom, it. is imperative to discuss 
why a Black family might be perceived in this manner. 
A good lesson in history should ensue. 

8. -Check out the writer's objectivity- 

In some Instances a writer has a clear perspec- 
tive on his subject but chooses to write from his own 
personal bias. He may then omit the contributions of 
minority groups by his own choice or he may slant the 
facts slightly in another groups favor. Hugh Lofting* 
Doctor Dolittle books distort and degrade the African 
culture'J lifestyle and people. Some of the most 
blatant insults have been omitted in recent versions 
of these books but earlier editions are easy to come 
by for comparison purposes. 

Teach children to be on the alert for evidence 
of a bias and help children to formulate their own 
point of view in accordance with their own values 
plus factual information. 
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Let your children role play scenes from a story 
or a book and encourage them to change roles and try 
to play the story from another point of view. Have 
them invent their own dialogue as if they %*ere that 
person. For example. General Custer ^uld call his 
defeat a massacre while the Indians might call it a 
victory. Let them read about a historical event such 
as the landing of the Pilgrims and" their first Thanks- 
giving. Let them try to figure out whether the account 
was written by an American Indian, a White settler, 
a pilgrim or European explorers. Let them pick out 
the words which give clues to the writer's origins. 
Help them discover that history was written from the 
author's perspective and that usually his biases are 
evident. 

9» -Watch for words with insulting overtones- 

In the English language any statement can^e 
given negative overtones by simply inserting the 
word "black." We have "black lies," which are more 
serious than "white lies." When Whites mistreat 
other Whites, they may find themselves "black listed." 
How can it be a "black list" when all parties involved 
are white? Shouldn^t it logically be a "white list?" 

Our language extends countless opportunities 
to nurture and preserve racist attitudes. Many are 
not even intentional. We then often pass these racist 
terms on to our children who use them also, unknowingly 
demeaning themselves and others. Help your studisnts 
to know that words can gain stigma from color asso- 
ciations. Help them spot descriptive words which are 
reserved for certain minority groups, such as shift- 
less, savage and primitive. 

The children can research these words to find 
their meanings from their origins. Help them discover ^ 
whether the words have maintained their original 
meanings or whether we can assign new meanings to 



them through usage. HelF> them develop a list of words 
which have acquired racist connotations. 

• 

10. -Check the copyright date- 
Normally, materials with a recent copyright 
date will tend to be more acceptable than ones with 
older dates. We must be aware that this is often 
not the case. All materials must be carefully scruti- 
nized. Some publishing companies have a better 
recprd than other, but some companies are notorious 
for their sins of omission and commission in this 
area. They continue to publish materials that rank 
low in multicultural appeal. 
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MULTICULTURAL! 2 ING 
THE SECONDARY ENGLISH dURRICULUM ' " 
Margaret L. Ford 

English departments across the country subscribe 
to various approaches and philosophies in the teaching 
o*f English Some utilize the Language Arts Approach 
(reading, writing, listening and speaking), the triad 
pattern (language, composition and literature), the 
'elective, or textbook pattern. I am certain, however, 
that regardless of the approach or philosophy, many 
English teachers are grappling With similar problems 
in their attempts to meet the needs of culturally 
diverse students. This paper addresses how those needs 
may be met through a multiculturalized curriculum. 

I would like to begin my presentation by discus- 
sing predispositions of student behaviors as they are 
frequently es^hibited inside the classroom - baffling 
some'of us beyond dismay and leaving others of us 
hopelessly unable to provide a counter response. One 
disposition is expressisd in "Children's Rhymes." 

CHILDREN'S RHYMES 

"By what sends 
. the white kids 
• I ain't sent: 
I know I can't 
Be President 

What don't bug 
them white kids 
sure buqs me 
We know everybody 
ain't freel 



Margaret Ford is an Assistant Professor in Minority 
Women's* Studies at W4chita State University. 
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• What's written down 
for white folks 
ain't for us a-tall| 
•Liberty and Justice-- 
Huh —For All."^ 

This expressed attitude illustrates the difficulty 
that teachers sometimes experience in trying to deve- 
lop meaningful instruction for students who feel that 
education is a waste of time* 

Another disposition expressed by Hughes in "Impasse* 
may further stifle meaningful teaching and learning 
experiences in ffngl^ish classrooms. 

TMPASSE 

* "T could tell you ( 

If I wanted to ' . , 
What makes me what T am 
But I don't really want to 
And you don't give a damn. "2 

These poems reflect a response to the monocultural 
educational approach which persisted for generations. 
Today the emphasis is changinc? and certainly English 
teachers can play a siqnif icant * rolo in achieving the 
desired goal - cultural pluralism. 

Multiculturalized English curricula is one of the 
vehicles that will load towage* this roali?:ation. 
Each of our classrooms contain students roprosenting 
cultural backgrounds that arc positively moanintiful 
and vital to thorn. A st.udont's self imauo and self 
perceptions are based on his cultural (7Xporionces . 
Each teacher is responsible for utili/inu those exper- 
iences to optimii'.e the studt^nts' learnin<i experiences 
both individually and c:ol leet ivoly . 

Lanqston, Ihufhes, *'rhi Idrt-n' s Hhyines," in Black 
Voices, ed. Abraham Chapman (Nt^w V(.ik: The Now Am(?rican 
Library, 1968), .pp. 428-9. 

2 

Lcinqston, Huahes, *• Impasse," in A I.ittlo Tr^-asury 
Of Modern Poetry, ed . Oscar Williams (New V')rk: t'harles 
Scribner's Sons, 1970). 
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When we think of optimizing the potential of stu- 
dents in our English classrooms by multiculturalizing 
the curriculum, let us view the ascertainment of basic 
skills in terms of a Stairstep Ascent to attain maximum 
skills (see illustration I) • Regardless of the r^e or 
cultural background, each student acquires certain 
English skills in his culture at various t*imes. The 
fact that students of different cultural groups may 
have had very similar exposure to certain standard 
English Skills, practices and experiences makes instruc 
tion somewhat eapier. The difference and potential 
difficulty comes with a student whpse cultural back- 
ground and exposure have been quite different from 
others. 

What does the teacher do with that student in, for 
example, a grammar unit? Th6 student speaks a nonstan- 
dard dialect of English and cannot relate to the use 
of standard English nor to any of the life style exper- 
iences shared by the class. Also, thfe student has 
obvious difficulty comprehending standard English. 

First, the teacher must recognize as Kenneth R. 

Johnson said, ' 

Children begin to learrt language long 
before they enter school; they have 
internalized the features of...Enqlish 
spoken in their primary cultural envi- 
ronment. Children born into a middle 
class culture learn the standard vari- ^""^ 
ety of English spoken by their parents. ^ 

The teachers should begin working with that student 

throucjh stratoqios similar to those used to toach 

Knqlish to foreitiners, by identifying the interference 

points. Johnson says this type of problem is caused 

by an interference phonoloqical ly and qrammat ical ly^^ 

a phenomenon which also operates when speakers of one 

^Kenneth R. Johnsoi), "Standard Knqlish and Disad- 
vantaged Blarck Children: Teaching Strategies." in 
Teaching The_ Language Arts to Cultural ly_ Different 
ChlldVen. edis.' Will "iam "Joyt^o^ ahd'~ James Banks, (Mass: 
Ad dl son-Wesley Publishing Co., 1971), pp. 121-122 



dialect learn another dialect of the same language. 

For the nonstandard English-speakintf student^^ the 
Aise of materials reflecting his culture is quite impor- 
tant (see illug^tration II) • - 

On the Stairstep Ascent, the numbers represent a 
range'^of progress in terms of the student's English 
skills, standard and nonstandard. The spiral that 
connects the two sets of cultural functioning skills 
illustrates the teacher* s role in meaningfully relating 
the two sets of. knowledge and maximizing the student's 
potential. What is considered a low basic functioning 
in one culture may represent a high basic functioning 
in another. Also, a student may fuijiction at a very low 
level in one English skill and a very high level in 
another. The teacher's task is to raise the skill 
'level in the low area(s). 

The Stairstep Ascent can serve dual purposes. On^ 
is an identification of student needs, another is the 
enrichment of learning experiences of all students. 
This type of learning is diversif ied and interesting 
because it incorporates a variety of cultures. 

The teacher should be mindful that it tal^es the 
combined efforts of teacher and students to create a 
successful multicultural English program. Students 
can often be used as resource persons to contribute 
to the loarninq experience. 

In makinq multicultural learning experiences mean-: 
in<tful and successful, the teachers should consider 
certain facts : 

-What are the students' academic needs? 

-What are their cultural backgrounds? 

-What have been their cultural experiences? 

-What are students' main interests? 

-What are their aspirations? 

-What are* their "counitive stylesV^ 

"^Ibid. 

"^Manuel Ramirez and Alfredo Castaneda, Culturaj. 
Di?mocracy_^ Bicv)qni_tjve^ Devc^loj^enj^^ ^l^^F^^i^ ^^^^ 
Yorkr'Ac'adc/m'ir' Press/ 1974) . 
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The preceding areas give the teacher enough preliminary 
information about the diversity of the class to guide 
in the. planning of instruction and selection of course 
materials. This information can be collected from the 
student, student personal files, previous instructors 
or parents. 

The strategies for teaching the course content 
wilL be most appropriately determined after the, goals 
and objectives for the unit. have been decided. Selec- 
ting the strategies before identifying goals and 
objectives is akin to preparing lessons for instruction 
before assessing student needs. 

The English curriculum must be multiculturalized 
to maximize the potential of each student. Their pro- 
gress will be evi<J^t in proportion to the emphasis 
placed on the relationship between the student^ s back- 
ground and the concepts and skills to be learned • 

Design strategies for multiculturalizing curri- 
culum have already been identified by Geneva Gay, 
Two of her approaches appear to be particularly appli- 
cable to •English courses* They are the ^a^ic Skills 
Approach and the Thematic Approach.^ Before the 
teacher begins a teaching unit using either approach 
she or he should consider: 

-The purpose (s) of the unit; 
-The objectives of the unit; 

-What multicultural materials can be used 
to teach the unit? 

-What kinds of multicultural learning exper- 
iences can enrich the unit and help meet 
course objectives? 

-what kinds of instructional stratoqies will 
be most effective? 

-How should students bo assosscci for attainlnq 
these objectives? 



Geneva Gay, "Orqanizinq and Dosiqninq Culturally 
Pluralistic Curriculum," in Eclucational Leadership, 1975 
Vol. 33, No. 3, po. 176-184. ' . 
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The Basic Skills Approach can be utilized in 
English classrooms to teach the rUaimentary skills of 
reading, writing and reasoning. It enables the teacher 
to use ethnic literature to teach granunatical structure 
figurative language r the identification of plot and 
climax and various other skills. The Basic Skills 
Approach can improve students' pride and knowledge 
about their ethnic groups and broaden their knowledge 
about other ethnic groups while reinforcing academic 
skills,'' 

m building a unit on poetry, for example, a ple- 
thora of multicultural course content is available. . 
Material such as Hughes' BALLAD OF THE LANDLORD is 
appropriate for teaching imagery, rhythm, meter, XQXxe 
or meaning and idea. Listen to Hughes* poem and 
visualize the images that he creates. Listen to the 
rhythm, the .tone and the change of rhythm and meter 
in his poem, 

BALLAD OF THE LANDLORD 

"Landlord, landlord. 

My roof has sprung a leak. 

Don't you 'member I told you about it 

Way last week? 

Landlord , landlord , 

These steps is broken down. 

When you come up yourself 

It's a wonder you don't fall down. 

Ten Bucks you say i owe you? 
Ten Bucks you say is due? 

Well, that's Ten Bucks more'n I'll pay you 

Till you fix this house up new. 

What? You gonna get eviction orders? 

You gonna cut off my heat? 

You gonna take my furniture and 

Throw it in the street? 

• 

Um-huhl You tal'kin high and mighty. 
Talk on-till you get throuqh 
You ain't gonna be able to say a word 
If I land my fist on you. 



7 

Tb id . 
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Police I Police I 

Coine and get ' this man I 

He's tryin to ruin the government 

And overturn 'the landl 

Copper's whistle! 
Patrol Belli 
Arrest. 

# 

Precinct station* . ♦ 
Iron cell. 

Headlines in the press: 
ifeVN THREATENS LANDLORD 

TENANT HELD NO BAIL * 8 

J,UDGE GIVES NEGRO 90 DAYS IN THE COUNTY JA^L^^ 

How do you verbalize what you have learned. from this 

poem? By discussing each skill separately, students 

should be able to relate to each of th^e elements of 

poetry contained within the poem. 

The Thematic Approach focuses on maqor themes and 

how* various ethnic groups have dealt with those themes* 

'!rilu6trative of those recurrent themes or 
concerns are the search for ethnit identity ^ 
or ethrticity; protest against injustices 
and inequities; the fight aaainst dehuman- 
ization and depersonalization; struggle for 
freedom* • /"g 

The thematic approach is used to relate different 
group experiences* In English classrooms this approach 
can be used in conjunction with the basic skills 
approach to improve *the student's writing and reasoning 
skills. A class exploring the theme of identity could 
easily discuss the topic from various ethnic and 
cultural perspectives*. In addition to usit^g literature 
on the theme of identity, the teacher may use films and 
other forms of media to explore the topic. Ellison*s 
I_nvi^ble Man can very effectively stimulatp discussion 
about theme identity. Imagine yourself, the Invisible 
Man, iii this excerpt from. the proloquo of his book. 



Chapman, op. cit., pp. 432-33 
Gay, op* cit. 
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INVISIBLE MAN 

**I am an invisible man* No, I am not a spook like 
those who haunted Edgar Allen Poe; nor am I on^ of 
your Hollywood movie ectoplasms* I am a man of sub- 
stance, of flesh and bone, fiber and liquids • and I 
might even be said to possess a mind. I am invisible 
understand, simply because people refuse to see me. 
Like the bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus 
sideshow, it is as though I have been surrounded by 
mirrors of hard, distorting glass. When they approach 
me they see only my surroundings, themselves, or fig- 
ments of their imagination - indeed,^ everything and 
anything except me. 

Nor is my invisibility, exactly a matter of a 
biochemical accident to my epidermis. That invisi- . 
bility to which 1 refer occurs because of a peculiar 
disposition of the eyes of those with whom 1 come in 
contact. A matter of the construction of their inner 
eyes, those eyes with which they look through their 
physical eyes upon reality. "j^q 

After reading this e^xcerpt, teachers may discuss the 
topic with students. The students may be questioned 
about their feeling of invisibility as it relates to 
identity. 

Multiculturalizing the English curriculum shows 
one's commitment to the idea of "No One Model America." 
This concept is communicated to students throuah the * 
teacher's interpersonal behaviors and relationships 
with students and colleagues, and through the use of 
materials that stress diversity- The teachers must 
communicate this philoSC^phy to their students, .who 
will then perpetuate th^* philosophy of cultural plur- 
alism. , ' 

Some of the common concerns teachers have in 
multiculturalizing theS^^urriculum arc as follows; 



^°Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man (Now York: The 
Now American Library, 1947"), p-7. 

^^American Association of Colleges Of Teacher 
Educc.ion, "No One Model America." A part of AACTE 
principal statement of Multicultural Education and 
Teacher Education, Washington, 1973. 



Lack of faculty contmitment - Some faculty members 
will prefer the curriculum to remain as it is 
regardless of the potential benefits that come with^ 
change* This type of attitude can develop for a 
variety of reasons^ ranging from laziness to fear 
of change. In solving this problem^ each faculty 
member must feel as though he fias a stake in the 
development of the multicultural English program* 
This mutual commitment in the program's success or 
failure can be engendered by: . ♦ 

a. Involving the total English faculty in ^1 
phases of the multicultural development process; 

b. Assigning specific tasks and responsibilities 
to teachers; 




c. Seeking the opinions of faculty about the co\i* 
tent and selection of course materials, 

2. Time • Initially, the collection of meaningful 
cultural materials to use in your English program 
and classrooms will be time consuming. This poten- 
tial problem can be reduced if each person has 
specifically assigned tasks 'for locating materials 
to utilize. 

3. Cost - Multiculturalizinq the curriculum is not a 
costly expense, although many people believe it 
will be. It will be necessary, however, to pur- 
chase reference materials about groups on whom 
there is limited information in the libraries and 
Enqlish resources center. The initial cost can be 
deferred temporarily by the use of persons of var- 
ious cultural groups in the classrooms as resource 
persons. Even students may be used as resource 
persons to transmit aspects of their culture to 
other membprs of the class. 

The benefits of a multicultural Enqlish curriculum 
far outweigh the problems that may be incurred. The 
multiculturalized curriculum is ultimately more enriched 
and diversified. Teachers and students will be able 
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to enhance their teaching and learning experiences in. 
this kind of atmosphere becjause they will be relating 
the knowledge from their experiential backgrounds to 
one another. 

A variety of strategies can be successfully used 
in multiculturalizing the English curriculum; however, 
it is only practical that the goals and objectives be 
set and available course materials identified before 
strategies are outlined. 

I approach the close of my formal presentation by, 
once again, emphasizing the necessity for multicultu- * 
•ralizing the English curriculum. I encourage you to 
focus on the Stairstep Ascent approach in identifying 
the weaknesses and strengths of individual students in 
your English classrooms. Select strategies that you 
can use effectively to overcome interference in the 
teaching of basic English skills by relating those 
skills to the cultural English skills on the Stairstep 
Ascent. This approach in conjunction with the other 
approaches discussed should help to/ foster more rele* 
vant educational experiences ^or the majority of 
students. 

•Various cultural groups have always placed a 
premium on education in this society. Even with the 
monocultural emphasis, the value was still evident 
but the potential of students from various cultural 
backgrounds was less frequently optimized. The multi- 
cultural orientation can maximize the potential of 
every stuc\ent. 

A cultural expression by Lanqston Hughes in* his 
poem MOTHER TO SON is an appropriate ondinc? note. 
Hughes' poem conveys the kind o^\mcssaqc that mothers 
across the nation have been communicating to Ihoir 
children. This is tho kind of cultural diroctivo to 
which many of your students can relate. 



MOTHER TO SON 

••Well, son, I*ll tell you: 

Life for me ain't been no crystal stair • 

It's had tacks in it. 

And splinters, t 

And boards torn up^ 

And places with no carpet on the floor- 
Bare. 

But all the time 

I'se been a-climbin* on. 

And reachin' landings. 

And turnin* corners. 

And sometimes goin'in the dark 

Where there ain't been no light. 

So boy, don't you turn back. 

Don't you set down on the steps 

"Cause you finds it's kinder hard. 

Don't you fall now — 

For I'se still goin' , honey, 

I'se still climbin', ^ 

And life for xm ain't been no crystal stair." 

Thank you. 



12 

Langston Hughes, "Mother to Son," Ameifican Negro 
Poetry , ed. Arna Bon temps (New York: Hill and Wang, 1974 
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ILLUSTRATION I 
THE STAIRSTEP ASCENT 



LOW BASE^ 

LEVEL 1 
FUNCTIONING 



HIGH ATTAINMENT 
OF SKILLS 




BASIC 
ENGLISH 
SKILLS 
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ILLUSTRATION II 

INTERRELATIONSHIP OP BASIC 
AND CULTURAL ENGLISH SKILLS: 
THE STAIRSTEP ASCENT 




LOW BASE 

LEVEL 1 
FUNCTIONING 



LOW BASE 
LEVEL 1' 
FUNCTIONING 



HIGH ATTAINMENT 
OF SKILLS 
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BASIC 
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! S K I L L S 



HIGH ATTAINMENT 
OF SKILLS 



CULTURAL 
ENGLISH 
SKILLS 
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DAILY PLAN* 
BASIC SKILLS APPROACH 

GRADE LEVEL: UNIT: 
PURPOSE OF UNIT: 

OBJECTIVES OP THE UNIT: 

♦ 

LEARNING LEVELS OF STUDENTS: ^ 
/ 

MULTICULTURAL MATERIALS FOR TEACHING THE UNIT 

* 

MULTICULTURAL LEARNING EXPERIENCES: 
INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES;. 
MEANS OF ASSESSMENT: 



It 

The same DAILY PLAN can be used for the 
THEMATIC APPROACH. 
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MAINSTREAMING MULTICULTURAL MUSIC 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
James A. Standi fer 

The concept of mainstreaming is receiving wide 
attention in public education as the result of Public 
Law 94-142 mandating the education of all handicapped 
childrea. This law provides that large numbers of • t 
handicapped youngsters be removed from special class 
environments to the regular school classroom where 
ttjeir opportunity to become involved in the dynamic 
process of life is less restricted. 

Music of other cultures is also in need of being 
mainstreamed into the regular music curricula of the 
American school. *''^ny of the negative attitudes 
about teaching and learning music of other cultures 
have an. origin similar to those surrounding the handi- 
capped and their movement into the mainstreamed 
•environment. Much of the ethnocentricity and preju- 
dice that exists in many U.S. communities and schools 
could be greatly diminished through a systematic and 
well ^researched approach to music in world cultures. 

Fortunately, the field of ethnomusicoloqy has 
long provided the necessary research on various music 
cultures which might now be mainstreamed in our 
school curricula. However, there are still too few 
materials and methods of approach available to school 
music teachers and their students. f*urther, too few 
teacher-traininq institutions offer proarams and/or 
well-prepared instructors who could systematically 

James Standifer is Professor of Music and Chairman 
of Music Education Department at the University of 
Michiqan, Ann Arbor, Michiqan. 




assisti in very practical and appropriate ways, pre- 
service and inservice teachers to 'become skillful 
multicultural music practitioners. Also, the few 
institutions that possess adequate training programs 
in multicultural music and methods- or, in 'the very m . 
least, have* the potential for implementing such pro- 
grams,^ tend to compartmentalize them in "specialized" 
areas (museunjs, cqllections, special studies and cen- 
ters) • Such compartmentalization often intimidates 
the very people who could moSt benefit and are often 
so'^ "specialized" to admit only those individuals 
interested :.n a particular area as a career goal. 
Seldom do such programs pro^^ido the kind of cross- 
cultural' perspective' and toc^hiques needed by persons 
charged wilh planninci and carrying out multicultural 
school music programs for young people. 

These and many other factors contribute to the 
fear and resistance often encountered with attempts 
at mainstre'aming multicultural music. Thoy also 
account for the numerous haf>hazard and poorly planned 
programs that currently exist and pass for music of 
other cultures courses in U.S. schools. ^ It is ob- 
vious to those specialix trig in the field that these 
attempts arc superficial, specious and in the long 
run, can even bo irreparably damaging to the students. 

As Hn mainstreaminc? the hanjicapppd, the system- 
atical incorporation of music c)f other cultures into 
the total schoc;! music curriculum must be" viowtHl as a 
dynamic process, not* as a ono-timc event. Tho sys- 
tomtitic an(i consistont inclusion ot carof\illy pre- 
pared matorials and t.oachintf iind '1 Oiirninci stratoqios 
ivAo the S(*hool curriculum ar<^ (*ortain to place new 
and highly cht)llonqing domancis ou toachors. Moreover, 
the fear of c^hancjo and thi* often dot.rimontal pors(»nal 
biases held by many teachers in tho arts will r'ontifi- 
ui* to contribute to thoir it^sisfanr(> to mu 1 1 icMi 1 1 ura I 
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music education* However, as with the mainstreaminq 
of handicapped younqsters, the most pervasive contri- 
butor to this resistance is simply that teachers feel 
extremely inadequate and unprepared to handle this 
unfamiliar material. Fortunately, the pressures of . 
the time ancJ some hicihly creative thoucjht and activi- 
ty on the part of many* scholars in this field are 
causinq teacher-t raininq institutions to make sub-* 
stantivo chancfos in their curriculum that should help^ 
roc'tify this problem* 

A Mul ticultural * Music^ Hducation Model 

The author initiated a multicultural music edu- 
Vation project at the University of Michiqan School 
i)t*. Musi<' in 1974 usinq materials and approaches deve- 
loped with r(>sear(:h tirants received durinq the period 
of 1969-1972. In 1971, the materials and approaches 
wtTc* tried in selected schools throughout the country 
At'ti-r oxtonsivt? rc>-ova 1 uation and reorqanization of 
tht^St-* materials, a mor<^ streamlined model, was deve- 
If^pt'd and tried at the University of Michiqan and in 
st^lccM'od sohools in the State* of Michitian, Some of 
thfSi' (.'f^'ofts cMMisislt'd of summer c:ourse offer.inqs at 
\hv rnivt^rsity of MiohiiKUi focusin.; on Music in World 
Calturos. Durinu t lu^ academic.' year, .ulditional oppor 
t'.initic^s wer(^ provitUui to shiU'o insiohts and practi- 
.'il i^vporioures with pro-^ind inservicre ttMchc^rs who 

11(^1 in a mu 1 t i t;u 1 t nra 1 tnluration lectiiro st/ries, 
:;pt»r^.r.' a t'tl l,y t ht* Imo-mmip I'U* TduiMtional t)pi:)(U't nn i I y 
\\. tht' r <)\ M S-i'h(nO Utiut-at i t '11. -f'^t^voi*al doc'toral 
:;t :ii'!its a I \ini li t ( v >k srfioo I -biisoil rt^stMrch pVo- 

ti'Sti!vi th^- materials anil ^',t rat t^nc^s outlinotl 
in thi' moiifl. In all tht-Si' offorts, tNirofully 
Si'l-oto.l i!::usii' f'•lltur^^s (to iutMiuk* tht^ '•youth eul- 
t 11 ^'^M w«'io i'omp.n'iMl , oontrastc.'ii and ust^d <.us oxamplt^s 
i:; .ii > I ♦ »p i ti' J t b.o .u'nc-r.U thotiu-: **Ma 1 t i iv.i 1 1 ura 1 Musio 
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Toward a Conunitment to Cross-Cultural Education," 
Prom these activities emerged a theoretical and prac- 
tical base for building multicultural music programs 

(K through college) which can potentially be main- 
« 

streamed in the school curricula • The musics and 
methods of approach proving to be most useful over 
the years demonstrated that music, in its broadest 
sense, is cblture. 

Some examples of the teaching strategies and 
materials of the model in question are as follows: 
Experiencing Cross-rhythms Using Two Against. THr e e 

Much Latin American, Afroamerican and Afrj^can 
music cultures make use of a rhythmic feeling of two ' 
against three. Students should be able to feel it' 
almost automatically. The following activity and 
steps can help accomplish this. Put the following 
diagram on chalkboard or project on. screen: 

LEFT RI GHT 

111 
2 

3 3 
4 

5 5 
6 

Students are to tap (or snap finqers) 1, 3 and 5 with 
the riqht hand while countinq to 6 aloud. The first 
pulse should be tapped with both hands. Repeat with- 
out stoppinq several times until the pattern is set. 
Put this on board or screen: 

JLEFT 

1 1 
2 
3 

4 4 
6 
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RIGHT 
1 



Aqain have students tap the first pulse with both, 
hands, and 1 and 4 with their left hand. Repeat at 
a .reasonable but consistent sp^ed until set. 

Now hav,e students combine the two, putting the 
following on board or screen: 

__LEFT RIGHT , 

1 1 1 

2 

3 3 

^ 4 4 ' ♦ 

5 5 t 

6 



After they have practiced this combined exercise until 
it is fluent, change the numbers as folldWs to illu- 
strate that they are performing two beats with the left 
hand while pcrfbrminq three beats with 4:he right hand* 

LEFT RIGHT' 
' 1 . • 1 i ' 



3 



Have students count aloud the beAts played by the 
riijht hand (1-2-3), then the left hand (1-2), while 
I^eepinq both hands qoind. Repeat this process until 
students are able to kec^p both hands qoin<j while they 
chamte counts from 1-2-3, 1-2-3, to 1-2, 1-2, and so 
on. 

. Now stat't students on the loft/riqht pattern 
with(nit counting aloud. Have them lower their hands 
(open palms) onto their desks tops or onto their 
thi'ihs whiU^ they an.^ p'layinq the pattern. Insist on 
prtH'iBion in I he pattern;^ dis(V)uraqe the tendency to 
lush. Students wh(^ persistently have difficulty 
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accomplishing the activity may* profit from the 'use of 
words or syllables chanted in the rhythm of two againsj 
three^, 

EXAMPLE: Not - dif^-f i-> cult 

LEFT RIGHT 
Not 1 ^ot 1 

Students are en- 
couraged to snap 
dif 2 fingers br tap 

, ^. 2 desk tops while 

chanting the syl- 
• cult 3 lables: Not dif- 

f i-c ult 

* 

Finally, .students are strongly encouraged to keep a 
^steady beat and a consistent tempo.' ' Students in Wes- 
tern .cultures often equate ability with speed. They 
will tend to rush the beats, thus constantly increa- 
sing the speed of the pattern. Explain to them that 
this is'* an inaccurate portrayal ^of certain music cul- 
tures. The constant, repetitive, alm6st unrelenting 
beat. of some African rhythms, for example, may be 

contrasted with certain musics of another* culture 

1 * » 

having a different sense of time. 

Help students to become more sensitive to the 
West African's timing and rhythm by having them learn 
the following rhythmic patterns that arc ubiquitous 
m this culture. 

Counting repeatedly from 1 to 12, clap hands on 
the numbers qlvcn: 1.3.56.8. 10. 12 Repeat 
Clap: X . X . X X . X . X . X g"^! ^ 

After this pattern has becoipo sot, use a low sound (L) 
on the first beat and a high sound (H) on beats 3, 5, 
6, 8, 10 and 12. For example: 

1.3. 56.8. 10*. 12 
1, . H . H H . H . H . H 
For the low (L) sound strike top of thiqhs with open 
palms. For the high (H) sounds cVap hands. The 
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African two tone bell or gangoqui may also be used 
with this pattern. The large bell will produce a low 
pitch, while the small beM will produce the higher 
pitch. Below is given the same pattern, this time 
with notation (Western) : 

. 1 . 3 • 5 6 • 8 • 10 12 
L.H.HH.H.H.H 

f i H j i J J>-. 

An even more authentic sound and a finer sense of 
Western African time and timbre can be achieved/ using 
a rattle with the following rhythm; 

CLAP: 1 . 3 . 5 6 . 8 . 10 . 12 

TWO-TONE BELL: L . H . H H . It . H . H 

RATTLE: U.DUDDUDUDUD f 

When using the rattle, the U stands for an upward 
motion striking the open palm with the rattle. The 
"D" stands for a downward motion striking the top of 
the thigh with the rattle. 

The student should repeat the patterns, counting 
softly all 12 beats of the pattern, until set.^ When 
set, students are encouraged to simply "feel" the 
natural flow of the pattern after which they may alter 
the pattern with appropriate improvisations. 

As indicated earlier, two-against-three rhythms 
arc also frequently found in music of Latin America. 
The example on page 61 is a listening experience which^^ 
uses the two-against-three pattern in the beginning 
measuros. The piece is called "Sanctus and BenediCtus 
from the folk mass, ^Usa .Criolla, by Ariel Ramirez. A 
"blueprint for listening** or Call Chart is provided to 
direct the listener's attentions to SpA:ific musical 
events of the composition as t hey occur. In short, 
the listener is to read various descriptions of the • 




musical event whi.lc hoarinq the piece. The student^s' 
attention is directed tp each line of descriptors by 
a speaker calling out the numbers opposite the line 
in question • With repeated listeninq experiences 
usinq-this technique, students find that they have 
little difficulty rcadinq descriptors, hearinq what 
is described. Not only will they become increasinqly 
familiar with t^he musical descriptors or character- 
istics, but they will beqin to discover more subtle 
ones. To anticipate any rcadinq problems amonq stu** 
dents, words in the 'descriptors should be as simple 
ancfc closely illustrative of the musical event as 
possible. Words and/or sentences should* always be 
descriptive, never intcn-pretiye. Thus, a sound of 
low strincfs would be described as "thick and low 
pitched," not "(jlooniy and forebodinci. " 

The (loal in these experiences is the perception 
of nuisical t^xpressivo devices and their use in 
various music cultures. Contrasts ancJ comparisons 
between music cultures will bo matle more effectively 
when listenincj is direct ecj toward this cjoal. Finally, 
teachers will find that stutionts are able, to concen- 
trate far more deeply usinq the Call Chart technique. 
Students will soon be able to make tht^r own "blue- 
print for listeiunti," usinu unfamiliar niusie frc^m 
cultur(»s of their choifx*. 

The material of the Call Chart may be displayed 
on chalkboard, projectivi (ju a screen or may be distri- 
buted to oach student tor indi vi(hial ix.ed study. A 
H(»l i -admiui Bl.ertvi evahuJl ion shiM^t shciuld also be pro- 
videci with each Call Chart to check student. s progress. 
(Tn thc^ Multicultural Mmiel dc^scribed here, all the 
material aSB(Ucat(?d with a parti(/ular hvirninu expe- 
rience is providcul in a prcxirammed format which includes 
a cassette of all (^f the music, exercises and directions 
f Of list oninu , ) 
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The following listening experience from Misa 
Criolla is one sample from the Multicultural Model 
illustrating the CaM Chart idea: 

MISA CRIOLLA 

Ariel Ramirez (1921- ) 

. SANCTUS AND BENEDICTUS' 

The mass was composed 

^^.f "'^ MoiiJ, Hciamia in the highest! 

l^till^.^ll 8^^i6Crf <i he ivho 'lometb 

scricciy on ^i^^^, ^.^ ^^j^, j^^^^^ 

•in TrgSe. W^^'-^' ^''S''^*^^ 

folklore. Lo^d, Gor/ ofi the Univcnbe 
Each section 
is based on 
a particular 

element^^^ ^^ARNING AND SKIlLS: 1. Listen carefully 

India n u ^^'^ rhythmic patterns of the instruments and the 

^ voices... Devise an additional accompaniment to 

to Latin 

America. 



Hecivon and ea%th 

kxe fitted voith Tluj GtcMJl 



the recorded music. 2. Identify and perform the 
two-against- three patterns. 



CALL 
NUMBER 



Guitar 

1 Strings, Bass Guitar 

2 Percussic^, Claves, Sandpaper, Woodblocks, Drum 

3 GMtar — thicker strum 



Hiree itule soloists; 

chord outlined on: Santc, Sawtc, Saw ft* 
^ 5 ^ Chorus Siihitv, Scwi^t Viob di'C Univauo! 

6 Soloists in Send Vies da I lUi<w*ibc! 
octaves: 

7 ^petitions y ^ g^^,^^^^ 

8 Soloists— two parts L^cuch ettau (ot cicCob 
Unison two parts: V fu^nu di* tu G(c%ia 

9 Strinqs and percussion interlude 

10 Harpsichord; ascendinq arpeqcjio 

11 Soloists; two parts if) JcbiXiia lui Cai aUtuiab! ' 

12 Chorus; four parts (p) SaiuiiU* que vicue 

In e(.Ui*mbtv deC Si'nci, 

13 Repeat of 11 JctaM iUi i'cU aUtu^ias! 

14 Repeat of 12 Jfiana dxt aCtu*tiXh! 
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Building on the experience of two agaipst three 
and the reinforcement provided by the listening exam- 
pies, the students can make further compar^isons and 
contrasts between other music cultures. For example, 
oriental music uses instruments in its folk music 
that are similar to that of Africa and Afroamerica. 
Also, cross-rhythms and improvisation techniques are 
a striking and common feature among these cultures. 

In Korea, one rhythmic pattern of nine beats and 
called "Saemach^i". is highly popular and provides a 
fine sense of time that is typical of Korean folk 
music. The "Saemach^i" rhythm (Say-machae** ) is very 
prominent in various musical examples played on the 
changgo — one of the most popular musical instruments 
of the country. The changgo is a two-headed drum 
which looks much like an oversized hourglass tipped 
on its side. (Similar hourglass shaped drums are 
found in bath eastern and western Africa.) Each head 
of the drum is covered with animal skin. The skin on 
the left side is thick and has a -soft, low-pitched 
sound when struck with the palm. The skin of the 
riciht side is thin and is struck with a stick held 
in the riqht hand, makinq a hard, high-pitched sound. 
Both sides, of course, may be struck simultaneously . 
when closirod. A similar instrument is a pair of 
bonc?o drums. Students may bo oncouraqod to tap out 
the followinci rhythm pattern of Snomach'i. In 
Western nrUation, the pattern looks like this: 

12 5 45 6 7 8 9 

r . r ^ ? 

12 3 456 7 8 9 

To assist students in learninci this patt<^rn, put the 
followifnci numbered exorcise on chalkboard or projoet 
it on screen so that t bey mi^iht prartiec^ it: 
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Count: 123 456789 
Strike 

Desk Top:X X XXX. 

(with both hands) 

The ''X" symbols indicate when to strike the desk or 

table top with open palms. Students should count 

the numbers above each X so they will know how long 

to keep the hands on the desk top. The dot (•} means 

to rest in silence. 

« 

Start the pattern very slowly so that students 
don*t become easily frustrated. As they gain skilly 
increase the tempo repeating the pattern again and 
again without stopping. After the rhythm is set, ask 
the stydents to clap the pattern using a consistent 
tempo and beat. Have them listen to the resultant • 
sound . 

Now try the pattern below using both hands, 
striking the desk or table top at different times: 
Count: 123 456789 

Right Hand: X . X . X . (Strike 

Left Hand: X X XX ^^^^x"?^ 

After the rhythmic pattern is set, try again. This 
time keep half of hand (back portion of palm) on the 
desk or table top, raising only the fingers anpl 
striking them on the desk top. Keep trying the pat- 
tern again and again until students can perform in a 
relatively fast but consistent tempo. Listen to the 
resultant sound. ' 

The teacher may play a variety of Ko^-enn folk 
music, (especial ly folk sontus such as "Nodul Kaiufbyon, 
Miryanq Ariranq, Toraji, Yanqsando, Ulsan Aciasi, or 
Yonq* byonqa , " ) which use or are based on the Saomach'i 
pattern. Students should bo oncouraciod to play the 
'pattern in accompaniment to the sonci thoy chooso. 
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Some Advantages of the Multicultural Model 



There are many unexplored advantages of teaching 
a course or courses which systematically use various 
music cultures and associated approaches to sharpen 
perception and increase sensitivity to the essence 
of all music. Call charts, movement, and personalized 
instruction, while effective in well developed multi- 
cultural courses, have little value if the teacher 
does not have a broad open-minded attitude and a high 
degree of competence in music. Also, in multicultural 
• music curriculum, the careful coordination and use of 
visual, aural and psychomotor activities are emphasized 
in- each experience to enhance the teaching/learning 
experience. This careful coordination insures student 
involvement in the life of music cultures they explore. 
It iis .one very effective way to insure th&t students 
have^. an Oppprtunity to explore these musics from the 
"inside out," and to have direct, meaningful experi- 
ences with "processes" of the cCilture studied. 

In spite of the many advantages of the multi- 
cultural curriculum, there are still many troublesome 
and unanswered questions related to course development. 
' For example, how does one- deal effectively with the 
persistent stereotypes and misconceptions held by 
educators, parents and students? . How do we develop 
efficient and immediate means of determining the extent 
to which students' attitudes have been changed or signi- 
ficantly influenced by their involvement in multicul- 
tural courses? Can teacher-training institutions 
realistically and adequately prepare teachers to cope 
with the problems intrinsic to multicultural education 
at the grass roots level? The following quote from 
Bennett Reimer, noted educator and aesthetician, pro- 
vides a partial answer: 

I, '* Until the education of music teachers 
becomes as broadly based both musically and 
generally as wo are suggesting hero, the 




rebult of music teaching in the schools can 
not be expected to be any wider or more 
f valuable than they are at present • We are 
not asserting that present practices in 
. music education are totally Invalid or in- 
effective. They are certainly not. But 
our theory of the nature of aesthetic ex- 
perience allows us to evaluate the field 
in a new light. Our point of view cuts to 
the heart of music* s significance in indi^- 
vidual and cultural life^ throwing open for 
» question^ everything presently being done in 
the teaching and learning of music .j" ^ 

The questions raised earliqr. and many other 
warrant careful consideration to insure optimum use 
of teaching and learning strategies thus far developed 
for multicultural education. The answers to these 
questions are critical to emerging programs which are 
attempting to avoid the superficialities and "add-on*' 
image which so often characterizes ethnic studies. 
They are also decisive and fundamental steps toward 
multiculturalism in all areas of American education. 

Finally, the concept of multicultural education^ 
is not so idealistic in teaching children mutual 
respect or so intent on teaching cross-cultural con'tent 
that it lacks the practicality of monocultur^l educa- 
tion. It is practical, but in a sense that emphasizes 
the quality of our lives. In fact, the wonder of main- 
streaming music of other cultures — of multicultural 
education — is that the process presents a variety of 
world life styles and a variety of ways of responding 
to them. *T*hese experiences — in music, sounds and their 
loqic — must be met on their own terms. The inevitable 
question raised in any course on musics of other cul- 
tures is: ife it cjood music? The question itself suq- 
qests that the student has not yet reached the crucial 
stage where he miqht evaluate a music culture on the 
same terms as its practitioners. An important stage 
in the multicultural music course is reached wheu the 
learneV is able to accept the fact that the "value" of 
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any music must be seen im a cultural context. On this 

important point, William Malm, Cfthnomusicolo^ist, says 

the following: ' , 

•..an answer to such a question as 
"Is it good music?" can only be made after* 
a reply given to yet a further question-- 
"Good for what?" An instrumental variation 
piece played by* a professional musician on 
the Korean kayakeum zither or on; a Burmese 
harp and a song about water buffalo herds^ 
sung by a blind street musician playing* a 
monochord in a Thailand village market are, 
in this sense, incomparable. They can 
really be evaluated best by members ' of the 
society that '"inspired them. » They are of 
potentially equal value for a foreign lis- 
tener only to the degree that he can under- 
stand their original culturaul context,' or,, 
perhaps, relate t:hem to some aspect of his 
own culttiral or personal aesthetics. ^ 

This idea is at once a challenge and a warning. The 
inventiveness and sensitivity of a people cut across 
broad areas of experience. Our schools must teach 
our studerW^ about such experience. More than that, 
they must help them recognize the value o£ the variety 
of experience reflected in the many systehis of music 
existinq^ in today's world. 

What one perceives about any culture seems to be 
in direct proportion to the extent of his personal and 
active involvement wj.th that culture ♦ Such direct and 
active experience serves as a catalyst for intellectual 
understandinci and sensitivity* When that sufficient 
direct experience is lackinq, certain culturally detcij- 
minod characteristics of music, for example, may become 
a source of irritation and disoricnta"tion* In fact, 
the experience may bo so unpalatable to some* individual 
as to alienate and oxc^ludo thorn from undorstandinq that 
cul turc. 

Doos the study of music ot othc^r cultures involve 
and/or r(?quire skills or behaviors that are difforent 
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from the study of music in general? One answer may 
be that the study of music of X culture, especially 
^* a multicultural curriculum, is important not as an 
end in itself, but as a means of understanding that 
despite dif f cM'ences , no one culture or mode of behavior 
is intrinsically better than another ♦ Rather, cultural 
differences involve alternative ways of feeling, looking 
at, responding to, and/or doing thiags. The differences 
are hardly absolute or mutually* exclusive • In fact, 
the differences pinpointed about a culture's (or gener-- 
atiorfs) contribution will o'ften lead to the discovery 
of common bonds existing among all cultures and gener~ 
ations. One may discover surprising similarities 
among the world's cultures that neither time nor dis- 
tance can alter. 

Second, as Alan Lomax, America's major collector 
of folksongs and author of note, has said: 

"The touchstone is style. F,very human 
being is drawing his finqors across the 
string of his life experience. Whether as 
a listener, a participant, or a creator, he 
reinforces the patterns by which his culture 
lives. In this sense, the artist is the 
heart and soul of every culture, but without 
the sensitive and snstctinincr allouianco of 
his audience, the artist would be nothinM. 
In simpler societies artist .md iu<ii<^nc(> art* 
the same." 

■ Mainstrcaming music cf f>ther cultures is not a- 
panacea for what's la*kiivi in niul t icult ura 1 prouram- 
minq . However, it seems rcMSonablo to assume thsit it 
could form a usef ul spr i n.ibo.u'd tow.iT.I a i an i f i Csint 
advance in understand in«f ant! harnt*ssin-: t h^• n»ystc*rinus 
power of the arts to help pec.pl c andtM Ht ami and renpect 
oiie another. ' 
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WHI<m GAME DO WE PLAY NEXT? 
Robert L. Williams 

The public furor over unfair testing is ot yet 
over. Minority children are still being severiy mis* 
labeled and misplaced in classes and as a consequence 
are being improperly educated. An African proverb 
states, •*By the time the fools have learned the rules ^ 
*of the game, the players have dispersed." The Black 
and other minority children have attempted to learn 
ttie testing gan^, but have not .been successful. Iron- 
ically children love to play games, but not this one; 

For example, in Seattle, Washington, a 5-year-old 
Black child is denied admittance to kindergarten because 
the standardized test he is admini^stered "proves" that 
he does not know how to write his name. 

A 7-year old Mexican American girl is labeled 
"retarded" in California after scoring 34 on a ^andard 
English K/ test in hex school. 

A Black teenaqer in a Little Rock, Arkansas High 
Scliool scores an 82 on a standard IQ test, barely 
placinq him outside the special education proqram. 
Tne student is advised by his counselor to forqet 
c'olle<io and take up a trade instead. 

Across the nation, minorities are mistakenly being 
labeled "uneducable , " "retarded'* and "intellectually 
deficient" throucjh such traditional tO tests as the 
Stanff^rd-Binet , the W(^c:hslor hit<^ 1 1 i U(mk:o Scale fur 

A paper prestwitod at the Mu It. icu 1 1 ura 1 Curriculum^ 
and Instruction Con f c^n'-nce , Milwaukee, Wi., Movomber 1978. 
Robert Williams is a Professor of Psycholo<iy, and Black 
Studies, and iho Din^rlor of Hra iuatc* Training Programs 
in Urban Minority Mental Hoalth M Waiihinulon University, 
St . rx)Uis , Mi ssoiir i . 
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ChildreiTt and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary— the most 
commonly used in'dividually administered intelligence 
tests. 

These traditional tests make no provision for 
children like the Mexican American girl who scored 
poorly because she has limited exposure to spoken 
English. Her mother, father and grandmother speak 
their native language in her home; consequently, she 
is quite fluent in Spanish but reads and understands 
very little English. * Rather than accept the scbre of 
34 which placed her in the severely retarded range, 
the child* s mother demanded retesting in Spanish. 
This time the child scored 49 points higher. If she 
had been administered an <|Q test geared to heif* cultural 
background, mightn't she have done even better? 

Educational ^testing is a biq game. The testing 
game, as I prefer to call it, is an ongoing -series of 
transactions dosiqncd to sort people into groups. 
Most children arc reguircKl to participate. 

The (jame is played by individuals at four levels: 
f) c;amG Prociucers 
II) Gcxmc Advocates 
TIT) Clanio Dealers 
IV) Game- Pawns 

* 

T) Th«' Game Prociueers* 

Thc^ M»jmo pi*f)ducers iXVv thi» tost publishers who 
(*f)nst ru(*t t hr tiame ;uul make t ht^ rules. 

About 75 yi'.n s a-io, twt' Fri*iu*h psychc^locj i st s , 
Alfrt»fi Hinet anil 'Ph<H)ii()ri^ Simon, <*<>nst ruet.ecl one of the 
first i nt r*l 1 i'ieii'/(» tc-sts it thi^ ttujuc^st of tht* French 
(U>V(M iinu»ru . Th<^ purp^s*' was \i^ i»UM.tify " f oobleminded" 
('hi Itireii so that t ho aoveinmout omilu ai ran^ii* fox iheir 
specMal s<'h<^olinu. I.ator, I.owis M. Tt^rman, a psycho- 

*S-onu^ iMifir nii-s ii'o: flTS', ACT, SRA, I^syoh, (Vu'p.. 
Wost »n I'syoh . 
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loqist at Stanford University, revised the Binet-Simon 

tests - published by Houghton-Mifflin Co, - to include 

tests for age levels from 2 to 14 years plus four levels 

of adults. Many present-day intelligence tests are in 

some ways descendants of the early Binet-Simon tests, 

» * 
These tii^aditional tests usually include items on , 

memory, reasonina, definitions, numerical ability and 

vocabulary. 

At' first, minorities were excluded from the groups 
used in standardizing the tost items and in determining 
the average scores and other statistics. In fact, in 
1944, Wechsler, whose standardized tests continue to be 
widely used, cautioned in his book, Tho^ Measuremenjt^of 
^PJ^9Jl.L^^SA51?.'' that his Wechslor-Bellevue tost norms 
wore exclusively for the White population: ^ 

"We have eliminated the 'colored' versus 
'white' factor by admittinq at' the outset that 
oi^ norms cannot be used for the colored popu- 
lations of the United States. Though we have 
tested a larqo number of qplored porsons, our 
stancIardiT^ation is based upon white subjects 
only. We omitted the colored population from 
' our first standardiza t ioii because wo did not 
#rool that norms clorivod by mixiiui the popula*- 
titans could bo interpreted without special 
provisc:)S and reserviit ions . " 

^* * * • • 

The' WiH'hslor IntoHlqonce Scalo i'or children (WISO - 

publishfil by -thc^ Psycho 1 ot.n ca 1 Tost Corporations - was 

bast'd on a sample of 2,200 White chihireii. In the new 

r<>vistMl Wise (WrHc*--H), only 16^) Black males and 165 

iUai'k t*onial«'S wove incliuit^d in t.ho *test sample. Do 

V>0 lUa^'k childi'cn const itntr a rcprosontat i vc sampU? 

''^•t ^ million mintM'ity persons in this country? 

A question cwi the WL*->C asks: "If y^nu' imjthor sends 

ycM to the Hton^ for a Inaf of broad and there is none, 

what do yfui I)r» tJoe c^ardonas, supc^r int.ffi(.h.^nt nf h 

Sail A?itonio s'^ho^^l uist-ricM, in point ina out testinq 

biaij j'or l!ispani<* childn-n, n(^ted: "Durin-i lay yout hT^ 

1 wah; stMit for t'Utilhis, and the pur«*hase of brtM<i 

WIS 'inhe.nci ai' in my huuu^ until I was IS ycais old," 

7() 



••Well,'' you might say, ••the WISC is only one 
example of bias.** Not so; the Stanford-Binet and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary j|jjyn ^^^ni nr^oH minorities 
from their normative samp lea^^^!^ fact, the 1937 revi- 
sion of the Stanf ord-Binet was based on more than 3,000 
American-born White children and was in use for 23 
years before it was revised in 1960. The Peabody 
sample was based on over 4,000 White children from 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Needless tc say, there has been a variety of 
reactions to the problems of testing minorities. Some 
psychologists and educators feel that the solution is 
easy. . Admitting that traditional tests have been 
standardized on White students, they expect minority 
students to score lower and, therefore^ suggest that 
10 or 15 points be added arbitrarily to minority scores 
True, this would seem a simgl^e and immediate solution, 
but it presents other problems. 

Another group, suggests that to correct these 
testing injustices we need only prepare ifitelligence 
tpscs in native tongues for minority groups who speak 
a different language outside the classroom. This might 
work for middle class Whites who speak another language 
besides English. However, merely translating tradi- 
tional tests into other languages docs not eliminate 
the bias created by middle class White concepts that 
might "be alien to minorities. In addition, it would 
be almost impossible to translate tests into not only 
languages but dialects. Spanish dialect^ and Bjack' 
dialects can differ between countries or ovion among 
areas of one* country. The dissimilarities can be as 
great as between Greek and Chinese. The problem is 
also raised of who would administer the different 
dialect tests and give the instructions. 

Other psycho Ipcfists believe that to reverse in- 
equities it is only necessary to expand our standard- 
ization sample — include students from ethnic groups 
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havinq a variety of different characteristics^ This 
* approach would attempt to restandardize an existing 

device, but would we not still be using the same words 
and concepts for everyone? 

Perhaps che most -insidious e'ffect of IQ scores' is 
that they label a chil^— not temporarily, but for lifel 
Test — IQ, achievement, and aptitude — are powerful 
instruments in shaping teacher expectations, educational 
curricula, one^s opportunities, experiences, and self 
concept. The child who receives a low score is called 
"retarded," "uneducable," "slow," "deficient," etc* 
It docs not matter that from *3 p*m. to 9 a.m. these * 
same children may exhibit many forms of behavior •which 
suggest that they are quite intelligent.. They 'are 
automatically placed (or misplaced) in special classes 
or in low tracks within the first eight days of school* 
Thoy receive inferior educations, including slower-* 
paced approaches and limited subject content. Their 
intellectual development is curtailed or destroyed'. 

This labeling by 10 score has' tremendous psycho- 
logical impact on the child early in the elemeptary 
school years. The child — not tho« educator or test ' • 

dosiqncr — foels rosponsihle for his or her failure. 
The child becomes a victim. The noaativo self concept 
inriuenc<?s all future undcrtakinqs , damaging self J 
j»«tc»cni and subsoquoht relationships and accomplishments. 
{S)ho scored low^j^on ci tost; thoroforo, (s) he is intel- 
hu'tually inf^/rior. 

At another lovol, more pr^blcMns in testing minor- ^ 
iti(>« (>xi.st* • One of the most, influontidl Le^st currently 
usi'd Tor detcrminiiM who will n>coivo highoY oducQtion 
is the Scholastic Aptitude Tt»st , or the SAT. The 
('olU><)c> Knt.rancp- llxaminatum Hoani (CKKH) vrf-iich ptuduccs 
th<» f^AT and the KcJucat i nna 1 Tost in<i* Sorvico (F.TS) which 
a.li'unisKTS it., b('t,h arkn<)WlodM<> tho inhoront discrim- 
ina«-ion in tho oxanu A .spc>cial cnnimi ssion appoinitui by 
th«' CKKP itH-oinnu'ndpd that t.h(^ "Board (>xnminations taken by 
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about two million students each year be replaced grad- 
ually by a flexible assortment of tests to measure the 
abilities other than verbal and math skills that also 
contribute to a successfj^l college and professional 
career. 

t 

II) The Game Advocates 

The game advocates are the schools, colleges, 
universities and empi^'oyers who support testing through 
their acceptance and reliance on its rules and outcomes* 
They have* acquiesced to Lhe game producers by letting 
them influence their decisions about admitting studenj:s 
and hiring employees. These advocate schools, colleges, 
universities and employers are in a good position to 
force the producers to improve the game since they are 
the -conduits through which the tests must .pass before 
being adopted. The schools could demaftd a better and 
non-biased product. But' rather than confronting test 
publishers, stating their needs and requiring the deve- 
lopment qf tests to meet those needs, most institutions" 
and employers have pa-ssively accepted what- is available.. 
They are underinformed, multi-million- dgXlar gjrchasers 
of almost any test sol d by majo^r tes-tinq corpo rations . 
Accepting ..a simple test score is easier than system- 
aticaiay analyzing the stronqths and weakness of the 
applicants. • The qamo advocates give in to expediency 
instead of fairn<j>5S because the qamo serves their over- 
all piirposo - soiiinq applicants. 

Institutions and omployors nro in a strong position 
to make tost publishers accountable but this would 
cost them time and effort. Therefore, they support the 
game by accept inq its rules and outcomes. 

1 1 T ) Cti\ma Doal o r s 

The ciame dealers arc^ tho counselors^ teachers, 
psycholoqists and others who actually run the qamc. 
Thoy are rosponsible for carrvino out tho rules for 
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the advocates and are designated by the prcxiucers *to 
absorb the blame from testing critics. This part of 
the game is "blaming the dealer^" 

The dealers are usually unskilled in principles 
of test development, underskilled in test interpreta-^ 
tion and simply perform the mechanical role of admini- 
stering the tests and reporting the results. They 
have little, if any, enlightened professional perspec-* 
tive* They often perceive their roles in terms of 
carrying out policy, rather than influencing it. Their 
feedbaqk to the advocates tends to reinforce test use 
rather than question its possible abuses* Many game 
dealers who are aware of the abuses of testing ration- 
alize that "If I don^t give the tests, thoy'll hire 
someone else who will, and where will I be?" Thus the 
dealers are the hired guns who wittingly or unwittingly 
play out the script as prepared by the producers and 
encouraged by the advocates* Again, no one wants to 
be accountable for the? consequences of the testing. 

While the qame dealers. must bear significant 
responsibility for giving tests and w^riting interpret., 
tations which have adverse effects on the qame pawns, 
they are not alone to blame. They have come under 
much attack, but the attack should also bo directed at 
the publishers who have developed biased instruments 
and to institutions and employers who support their 
dissemination and extensive use* 

TV) Game Pawns 

Game pawns are the students hnd job npplica'nts 
who dcj not understand the rules of the qame and whose 
futures are heavily doterminea by the dame outcomes* 
They are motivated to play th(^ testinci qame by the 
promised "payoff" of jobs, education and other oppor- 
tunities. Piiwns can be divictod into two subgroups: 
(1) those who "luck out" (usually middle class Whites) 
because the tiame is based on t^^eir perspective <ind 
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experiences? and (2) those who "lose out" (usually 
minorities) because the game is not based on their / 
perspective or background* The first group is not 
adversely affected by the testing game* - In tact, 
because they won, they sometimes become supporters of 
the game and question the motives of the losers and 
others who bitterly charge that the'^ame is unfair* 

It is the losers who are the victims of the 
testing game. Th€2* testing of minority students and 
job appliconts has tended to serve as nothing more 
than a mechanism to decide who should be excluded from 
educational and economic opportunities. The testing 
cfamo starts in elementary school when it is used to 
decide which students should be removed from the 
educational mainstream. Often they are placed into 
second or third rate procjrams which tend to restrict 
severely, if not end, their equal educational oppor- 
tunity. Virtually every' school system having larue 
enrollments of minority students has qrouji^fe who are 
assitined (on the basis o' tost scores) to "terminal 
education," "slow learner," "Kduoablo Mentally Retarded 
and othoi; suc^h pt^jc-irat i classifications in numbers 
which arc» oiit of proportion to their representation 
in tht' school population. HtudtMits labeled by such 
classi firut ions usually expor iiMK.'o lowo!' self estooni 
and fall victim to son -t'wl fil 1 in<j prophecy. It starts 
with t ho st:it(Mm-nt, "thoy oan't li^arnr" continues when 
the toai^hor d^u^id^'S nni t(i,li*a<^h t hoin anything and ends 
with "I told ycMi S')*' wht^i the labohMi <^hi Id shows no 
inipi (»voiiRMit aftiM* furt hiM* " i nst ruot i (M) . " Vio must, pul 
an oiui to this so<mari<) whic*h has rt'SultiHl in tho 
oUu(MtifMial stagnation and psyoho ] mo i (*a 1 abusi^ n\' s<i 
m.'iny miriority <*hil<lrcn. 

'I'ho oo(»nr)mio Lm{>l icMt ions of suoh r 1 ass i f ioat i( nis 
aro (*lo.n, Thf^ < v>n^i> 1 f 1 i mh ot only a srivnnl rat(^ r)r 
thirt) ratf cnluoa t i r )na 1 pi'o'irain placM'S su(*h individuals 
at distinct il i sativant aaos whtMi (n>npot ina t(u- jc^bs or 
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higher education* Consequently, they must generally 
accept low-paying^ unskilled jobs which perpetuate the 
cycle of poor education/poor opportunity/poor educa- 
tion for their children. 

Despite the staggering odds against them, some 
potential "losers" are able to escape the consequences 
of the test:.ng game* Two brief case histories follow; 

Earl "Duke*' Harvey, a Black student 'was in the 
lowest percentage of his graduating class from Central 
High School 'in St* Louis. Scoring only 74 on the IQ 
test and displaying a severe speech impediment, he wCiS 
advised not to go to college because of his low SAT 
scores. 

Yet, Earl Harvey - through determination, perse- 
verance and stamina,, refused to let a speech impediment 
ridicule from his peers and the worst kind of degra- 
dation a youth can f ace--re jection— stop ^im in his 
drive for success. 

Earf "Duke" Harvey went on to attend Tennessee 

Agricultural and Industrial University in Nashville 

where he made the Dean^s List and graduated with a 

*3.5 grade point averaqo on a 4.0 scale. In addition, 

against all odds. Earl Harvey received his doctorate 

in Secondary Education from Michigan State University 

on June 12, 1976. On September i, 1976 i:arl Harvey 

received a Testimonial Hesolution from the Detroit 

City Council statincj that: 

"Dr. Harvey has set an example fen- youth 
everywhere wh<^ may be touched by adverse* 
condi t ions, that sucoqss is possible if 
self value is maintained* Now therefore,^ 
Be it Resolved that the Dc^troit^ Ci ty Coun- 
cil commends Dr. Karl Ilarvey fur his 
personal a<iiievV?ments. . . " 

Another t^xample is Ronnie* K* ColJms, a Black 
student who attended Pot^omokar flary 1 and Iliqh .School. 
Before he graduated in 1970, Ronnie was advised by 
White counselor that he should forqet about ct^lleqe, 
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and that if he insisted on further schooling^ he should 
choose vocational training because pf his low test 
scores* v 

Collins ignored the advice however^ enrolled in * 
Bowie State College and graduated four years later with 
honors in the top ten percent of his class, ^e was 
president of his senior class and consistently made 
the Dean's List. He won both a Fulbright-Hayes 
Scholarship and a Danforth Fellowship. The prestigious 
Fulbright-Hayes Scholarship will enable Collins to 
attend the University of Scotland at Edinburgh where 
he will study comparative linguistics. Collins will 
receive* full tuition and living expenses for four * 
years and pursue his Ph.D. in preparation for a career 
in college teaching. 

It would be a gross understatement to say that 
Harvey and Collins were misjudged. The point is that 
untold thousands of Black, Puerto Rican, Chicano, Asian 
and other minority students are being denied access to'^ 
institutions of higher education today because of what 
qamc producers call "error variance," I prefer to call 
it "intentional variance" or the "zero sum game." It 
is no accident that Harvey, Collins and 'the black teen- 
ager (the author) mentioned on page one of this paper 
were advised not to qo to college; the educational 
system in this country is structured so that similar 
tragedies befall many similar students. 

This explanation of the testinq cjame should n\ake 
all players — producers, advocates, dealers and pawns — 
very aware of the rules of the qamc, the parts which 
they play in the script, the payoff jfor producers, 
advocates and dealers and the consequences for pawns. 

Despite widespread calls for testinq moritoria, 
the development of valid tests and bettor training of 
all involved in the uamo, the qame continues to run as 
usual. 
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However^ a^new.phase may have just begun in the 
teating inovement^ the litigation phase; and this 
phase may lead to fairness. Recently^ California ^ 
became the first state to pass "A Truth in Testing 
Law** to protect test subjects from the misuse of 
psychological testing. Although the law applies only 
to undergraduates and graduate schools^ it may pave 
the way for more comprehensive testing legislati9n in 
the future4 ' ' 

In addition, on October 16, 1978, lawyers for 10^ 
Dlack Tampa high school students filed a suit charging 
that Florida's functional literacy testing is uncon- 
stitutional. The. suit challenges the 1976 Florida 
statute that set up the nation* s first statewide 
functional literacy test which was administered to 
about 116,000 high school juniors for the first time 
in the fall of 1978. 77% of the Black students failed 
the math portion compared to 24% of the White students. 
The communications section was failed by 26% of the 
Black and only 3% of the Whites. Extensive statewide 
literacy testing programs or variations therepf have 
been developed in about 37 other states. 
■ " Thus, While many psychologists, educators and 
courts agree that traditional tests are 'liscrimi natory, 
we are faced with the question, '^What do we do about it? 
Several solutions to the problems in traditional tes- 
ting have been posed • Among tlfe more prominent early 
approaches to the problem were "culturally free" and 
"culturally fair" tostinq. 

Culturally free tests are those that would elim- 
inate cultural influences altoqcthor* They wore based 
on the premise that if wo eliminate •*words" or the 
use of lanqua/|c from a test instrument , wc couicl find 
out whether a chilci could reason, id<>ntify and perform 
in a universal manner. But iancnuiMe is used t(; comma-- 
nicate* How can a tesi communic^at'e its cli recM- ions or 
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instructions without language? How can a child com- 
municate his or her abilities without understanddfig 
the tesf's instructions? Because it is virtually * • 
impossible to elimingtte language from tests, the culr 
tu rally free mo>^ement waa abandoned. 

Finding it impossible to eliminate the 'influence 
of culture from testing devices, then designers consi- 
dered a test with items that would be familiar to 
many ethnic groups— a cultural^ fair test, 

I believe strongly that we cannot eliminate the 
subtle differences that exist in cultural style. 
Everything we do^-our percei)tions and our responses — 
is influenced by our cultural environment ♦ And these 
reactions can be misconstrued by someone outside our 
cultural environment. As an example' an item on the 
WAIS asks, "When is Washington's birthday?" The an&wer 
^f course, depends in large part on who is rating the 
responses. A White rater may take for granted that 
the examinee knows the question refers to George 
Washington. Do Black children lack intelligence if 
they give Booker T. Washington's birth date? Are 
Black children uneducated if they don't know who 
wrote "Faust?" They may be able to tell you who 
wrote' ''Lift Fyery Voice and Sing," the Blaci^ National 
Anthem. 

Beca\ise cultural influence cannot be divorced 
from tfho testing process,! decided to reverse the 
approaches used previously. Rather than attempting 
1-0 eliminate cultural factors, T designed a test that 
would in'-Iudo and capitalize on the type of information 
to which the average Black per'son has been exposed. 
The test is constructorf by Blacks, for Blacks and 
standardized on Black groups. It is a culturally 
specific test (CST) designed to match the cultural 
background of the examinee. 
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Culturally Specific Testingt A Rationale 

Thup, my approach to testing Is based mainly on 

a principle of cultural match which ^sta'^est 

Learning one actdvity either facilitates 
or hampers the learning of another # contin-* 
gent upon the similarity or dissimilarity 0 
between the learner's cultural background 
< and the material 'to be learned. ^ 

In the instance where learning is facilitated 

we have matching characteristics or what traditional 

psychologists refer to as "positive tran'sfer effects*** 

In the other instance where, learning ds hampered # we 

have mismatching characteristics or. what is called 
♦ 

"negative transfer effects," I contend that Black . 
children show a readiness- for learning early in life^ 
but for learning materials different from those found 
on IQ tests or used in today's public school curriculum* 
Their unique background experiences and learning sets 
tend to prepare them for survival rather than academic 
skills. The result Is a mismatch or discontinuity, 
between their prior learning experiences and the 
questions they will encounter on tests ^and In element 
tary school. 

One goal that I set for CST's then,^ was to corr^t 
the mismatching erf Black children's background and • 
elementary school experiences. It Is time to sto^ 
permitting low scores on traditional tests to influence 
the quality of Black school children's future education* 
As a first step^ an associate, L. Mendell^ Rivprs and I 
demonstrated thp effects, of language on the te§t 
performances of Black children. We divided 890 kin- 
dergarten, first and second grade Black children Into 
two groups of 445 each.^ Variables of race, IQ, age,/ 
sex, and grade were controlled by ba^lanclng the groups. 
We used the standard version of the Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts c \d a culturally specific version of 
the same test we had developed. The Boehm Test of 
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bdsic^conc|ipt8 coneists of 50 pictorial multiple- 
choice it^ms involving concepts of ^^ac^, quantity 
^nd tima. Black teachers and graduate students 
translated the concepts and objects into language 
familiar to the^Black cl^ildren. Examj^les, 9f ^he 
basic concepts in standard and in culturally speci- 
f:^ versions are as followsi 

STANDARD VERSION - , • . 

(ir Space: 

Mark the toy that is Ma^rk the toy that is 
behind the sofa. ' * in back .of tihe sofa* 

(2) Quantity: 

Market he app^e that ^Mark'the apple that 
I is whole. « ^ is still all there* 

(3) Time: 

Mark the boy who is Mark *the boy who is 

beginning to climb the fijcing to climb the 
tree. tre'e. 
^ (Variations such as 

^ , • starting to, getting 

r^ady to, etc., may 
be used. 

/ The. results of the study, showed clear-cut dif- 
ferences. The average scores on the culturaTly 
specific .version were significantly .higher than 
those on the standard version. The^ findings also 
suggest that the standard version of the test did not 
activate the child's linguistic systems to the extent 
that the culturally specific version did. The results 
further suggest that the^ Black child may develop a 
unique cognitive-linguistic* system rather than show 
a deficiency in .this area. The present traditional 
tests and <;urriculums neither capture Qiack children's 
interest nor maximize their learning opportunities. ^ 
Through culturally specific tests I hope to^stimu.^.ate 
the Black child's, interest in academia by Otsing 
language and material -familiar to Black childrein. 
Although most tests are based on classroom content, 
1 want to reverse the procedure. 1 want educational 
programs to adapt tp the child rather than the child 
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adapting to the programs* 

Using designed tests to catch the Black child* s 
interest^ I hope to put the burden on^the schools to 
maintain this interest— to create appropriate learning 
experiences in the classroom that will relate to the 
Black child's background enperiences* In this way I 
want to, achieve a closer similarity between tests and 
school curriculums for the Black child. 

Another goal has been to produce a good predictive 

. testing tool for 'Black children. In doing extensive 
research on the predictive qualities of test8# my 
associates and I at the institute of Black Studies 
in St. Louis noted that the relationship between ' 
ability tests (the/^predictor" ) and ^scholastic perfor- 
mance (the "criterion") inf;uence8 the predictive 
power of tests* When there is ^a good match between 
the two, the predictive power of ability is higher, 
and vice versa. One of the reasons that traditional - 
tests have not been good predictors for Black children 
is that ability (or achievemeiit) tests actually rely 
heavily on what dfie has* learned. These tests, admini- . 
Stered within the first few days of school, do not- 
necessarily determine what the Black child has learned 
from 0*6 years of age. There was virtually no match 
between the traditional test and the Black child^s 
learning experiences. Therefore, if iny culturally 
specific instruments actually identify this knowldege, • 
they dould be considered gOod predictors of and measures 
of future academic and vocational success. 

Later in my research I introduced the notioa*of 
"moderators," or factors that influence Or interfere 
with the predictive quality of tests {not just cultu- 
rally specific tests but -a^ll tests). These moderators 
are sex, race, socioeconctoic status, interest, moti^ 

yation, anxiety, compulsivity and tfociab.iiity. Wh^n 
these moderating factors arc absent, then the predic- 
tability is lessened. For instance, take the case of 
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a student taking a fair t@8t of what he has learned, 
but who l3 very tense because a parent is hospitalised^ 
Wouldn't his score be lower than if he had only the 
test *tQ concentrate <xy? Moderators then can affect 
scores in varying degrees. * 

Psychologists and educators have referred to 
Black children as **def icient^V in language ability and 
consequently in thought patterns. I do not think 
that Black children are cognitively different from 
White children i'n their capacity to discriminate, 
recognize, identify and manipulate the processes in* 
th^ world around them. The Black child is not defi- 
cient, but merely labels \iis cognitions 'differently. 
Also, the use of t'he Black language does not seriously 
impair Black communiccltion in the school systetm. Does 
the Black child perceive a spatial relationship dif- 
ferently from a White c)iild when one says,** the book is 
under the table, "and the other says, ''the book is up 
under the table?" In referring to an animal with four 
legs, a tai^l^ and a bark, is the German child deficient 
when he calls this animal "dhien?" Or a White middle 
class child who calls the animal "doq?" Or a Black 
child who calls the animal "puppy?" 'Remember, children 
become awar^ of an object and then attach a certain 
sound (a word or label) to it. Children are able to 
cbmmunicate their thoughts to others in the ertViron- 
ment who recognize the concepts the words represent. 

Thus, it was imperative that I identify Black 
speech patterns in order to validate the language of 
the Black child and also to repudiate 'the pejorative 
labels (i.e., "deficient," "deprived," etc.) applied 
by some educators and psychologists to their language. 
Since lanquaqo is the vehicle for A vast amount of 
what we call "intelligence," I assemoled a Black 
vocabulary, identifying the words by .which Blacks 
express themselves. To offset the pejorative labels 
of "non-standard speech," "Black English," and "slang," 
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I coined thd t©rm ••Ebonics" (Ebony* or Black ♦ phonics 

or speech ^'Sounds) which is in vide use^today. A few . 

exartfples of Ebonics and^their standard finglish etjuiv*-* 

alents follow:' 

I don't kno|^ what page you are on. 
^(l don't Understand what you are saying •) 

The hawk is definitely* not jiving^ 

(It is extremely cold outside.)* • 

^ Gettiftg over like a fat rab in a cheese factory. 
(B^ing extremely successful in ones undertakings) 

This reseairch has resulted in the publipation of 

Ebonics; The Langyage of Black Folks > a book on Black 

creative speech expressions in both verbal and non- • 

verbal foftms. We now use Ebonics in the design mate- . 

rial of my research and cultural^ly specific tests. 

Th(B^ B lack Intelligence Test of Cultural HoitK^geneity 

My major goal *wds to design a Black ihtelligence 
test. The major objectives of the test are to identify 
early intelligence indicators in Black children and to 
use them as moderators in traditional tests. In 
devisirg the BITCH, -ve selected a. list of 100 items 
drawn exclusively from the Dictionary of Af ro-^America n 
Slang , from an article- in the American Personnel and 
Guida^nce Journal, and from the personal experiences 
of myself and others have who lived and worked in the 
Black community. 

Here are a few items from the BITCH to be defined 

* 

as Black people use the words and expressions.: 

« 

1. Alley apple 

(a) Brick (c) Dog 

(b) Piece of fruit • (d) Horse . 

2. Get it together 

(a*) To. go to jail (c) Cor<Ually invite 

(b) To do something (d) Corrupt* 

3* Jump sharp 

(a) Well, dressed (c) Bitter 

Cb) Angry ' (d) Get the point 
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4. Oreo * 

#• (a) An inb^l*ctual (c) h cookie 

(ti) An Ui^le Tom (d) A White lib|f!:al 

It v^8 il^restlAg to note the reactions^f the 
Black and White students on standardization tryouts 
of the BITCH* The Black students became intensely* 
interested in the test and made qomments like: '^Man, 
this^ is a bad* test." "This is really hip." "It's 
outta sight." The White s^udents^ on the other hand#^ 
seemed quite challenged/ They sighed, appeared tense, 
and showed other bigns of discomfort* « Some of the 
White students even questioned the validity of the 
test. • t * . 

y Twentyeight Black Neighborhood Youth* Corps high 
school dropouts were administered the .California 
Achievement Test (CAT) and the BITCH. The CAT results 
•indicated grade levels that were substantially below 
average for the age group tested. The results on the 
BITCH were precisely at the level expected, showing 
that a test which is fair to the population it attempts 
to assess leads to more representative findings. Iji 
addition, it confirms the sensitivity of the BITCH to 
"intellectual indicators" not usually found in conven- 
tional tests. 

Since the BITCH is a cul^rally specific tests 
and the CAy is not, the correlation between the two 
tests was low. The subjects wh(< scored low on the 
CAT did not necessarily score lov; on the BITCH, and 
vice- versa. Some of the low CAT scorers were among 
the high BITjCH scorers. If they wero moasurinq the • 
same' thing, examinees would receive^ high marks on 
both tests. These findings suggest that the BITCH 
and the CAT are measurinq different phenomena. 

The cross-validational study of the BITCH was 
done by Nathaniel McNeil of the Minnesota Metropolitan 
\State University. McNeil compared the performance of 
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74" Black students (37 majle and 37 female) to 155 white 
•tudents (76 male and 79 female) on the BITCH and the 
Lorqe-Thorndlke Tntelligencfe Tost. On the Lor.ge-'i;horn- 
dike Tpst, the averaqe score for the White students 
was 13.08 or 3.95" points higher than the average score 
of 9.13 for the Black students. On the BITCH, however,^ 
Black students averaged 18.05 points higher than the 
White students. The disparity between the averages 
was construed as favorable for the Black students 
since, as McNeil argues. Black students must learn 
how to deal both with their. immediate environments • 
from which the BITCH is drawn and with the dominant , 
values of Whdte middle class culture reflected by 
the Lorgo-Thorndike. There is, however, no compulsion 
for Whites to understand Black culture which differs 
markedly from theirs in many ways. 

Similar findings" were reported by Joseph Mataraazo 
and Arthur N. Wicns of« the University of Oregon Health 
Science Center. Thoir study compared the BITCH and 
the Woohjler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) scores of 
17 Black and 66 White police applicants. They report 
considerable overlap in the* distribution of WAIS scores 
but a bimodal result for the BITCH. Additional analy- . 
&cs revealed no correlation between BITCH and WAIS 
scores. Again, the RTTCH may be pickinq up information 
not usually measured ;.n traditional 10 tests. 

BTTCH can also be used as a measure of sensitivity 
to the Black cxperionco. Horace Mitchell, former 
Director of Black Studies at Washinqt-n University, 
coniiuctcd a stuily which examined the relationship 
between White counselors' sensitivity to the Black 
experience and their counseling effectiveness with 
Black clients. What the study revealed K»as quite 
interesting. The averacie scores of the White counselor 
trainees were quite low--sugqestinq a qeneral insensi- 
tivity to the Black experience. Kiqhty-oiqht percent 
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of the white counselors scored below the level indi- 
cative of meaningful sensitivity to the Black exper- 
ience. The findings suggest a dire need in counseling 
training programs ^o make white counselors more aware 
of* the Black experience, expecially those who are 
likely to work with Black populations. 

^' The culture spec£fic BITCH represents a different 
approach to intelligence testing in that it attempts 
to assess what Black students in particular have 
learned. If a child can learn in one eAvironment, he 

can also learn in another and master those aspects of 

« 

the elementary school curriculum requiring this dimen- 
sion or ability* 

In conclusion, I am reminded of the story about' 
the father who .read stories to ^his son about man 
fighting the lion, the king of the jungle. Although 
the lion was the king,, he always ended up losing to 
maa. One day tho^child wondered aloud about this 
contradiction: HoW can the lion be king of the junqle 
when he always loses his battles? The father vety 
wisely replied: "As long as man is writing the stories, 
the endings will always be the same. When the lion 
leafns to write, the endings will be different." 

"Res Ispa Loquitor. " (The situation speaks for 
itself) . • * 
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XRAYinq a Multi-Cultural Society 
to Look at the Future 

Frederick L., Goodman 

The ^rciae presented is not designed to predict 
what the future holds for those concerned with multi- 
cultural matters. Rather, it offers an opportunity • 
for people to experiment with a variet.' of futures, 
thereby, of fering a chance to reflect on alternatives. ^ 

Two ideas lie at the heart of the exercise: ^ 

♦ -1. A single society (as contrasted to a 
population of people organized into 
several societies) is a society because 
there are some important decisions made 
within the society which affect ever)^- 
• body .in that society. 

2. To the- extent that a society is composed 
of several groups/ each of which has 
values that are more or Ifss distinct to 
that group,, the society can be described 
as a multicultural society. 

.There is an bbvfous tension between these two ideas. 
Tf decisions mad© by a society impinge on groups 
within that society that value different things, 
sooner or later the major question is going to be; 
How dre the decisio ns m ode? To the extent that this ^ 
question is answered "in a decentralized fashion," 
wo .can say that the groups are disassociated frorfi one 
another and make their own decisions. Thus, the 
sinqlo, multicultural society dissolves into a number 
of separate societies. To the extent that a system- 
wide decision rule binds everyone in the several 
groups, even thouqh thoy value different things, a 
single, multi-cviltural society exists. 

The challonqe is to make decisions that are fair 

Frederick Goodman is a Professor of Education 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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all those involve^ without thnhirnirrnnin^ to a 

^decision ••making level which* involves only people of 

similar values .. o r homogenizing peoples* val^ues so ^ 

that everyone involved, in j;he larger organization is 

assumed t:o value the« same things^ 

To experiment with l his halle.ige one can •play 

a modified form of BINGO. The , modifications ^(which 

parallel the two ideas noted above) are: 

1) More than one "bingo ball" is drawn each 
time, so players must somehow decide which 
^^-^c^e "counts." 

2f Thyb "bingo cards" are specially designed 
3^ that some players tend to have only 
Vfery low numbers on their cards, others 
only high numbers, etc., thus creating 
groups of people who tend to value the 
same things, e.g., very low numbers. 

These rules are sufficient to launch many experiments 

for example: ' ^# , 

1) Start with several minority groups valuing 
relatively low numbers, part way through 
the exercise, add new people to their ^ 
groups so that people who were formerly 
in. the minority are in the majority. 

2) p Uso^ decision rules other than plurality 

voting to decide, which ball "counts," 
e.g., use "*probabi lity voting" which 
allows decisions to be made in a way 
which reflects minority interests. 

These two examples illustrate phenomena which 

may well occur in the future: a change as to who is in 

the majority, and the advent of technology which 

facilitates different voting techniques. No doubt 

*^ other ideas for experiments will emorqo as people 

participate in the exercise. The exercise* is noimod 

XRAY instead of BINGO to stiqqcst that it is a* device 

for studying the under lyinq structure of the body 

politic. Just ^vhat is to be XR?VYed is up to those 

using the technique. 

The exercise itself 1$ played as follows by 

groups of 30 participants: 
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Identify three "minority" groups as Groups II 
and III with three people in Group I^ four in Group 11^ 
and five in Group III, Identify twelve people as 
members of Group IV. Four players should be "set 
aside" to join the "minority" groups later on to give 
Groups l^ II and ly a majority, during the second half 
of the game. Table 1 shows how cards can be laid out 
so that each group will tend to coalesce around certain 
numbers more than others. Players should be provided 
with XRAY CARDS 'made bjt dittoing a large 4 x 4*matrix 
with the letters XRAY at the top (See Figure 3) and 
the numbers copied onto each card from Table 1. Players 
in Groups I^ II and III should get one card each; 
players in Group TV should get two cards each (on the 
rationale that members of the "majority" often have 
"more ways jCLf winning" than members of "minority" 
groups •) NOTP' THAT THESE ASSUMPTIONS CAN AND SHOULD BE 
CHANGED BY THOSE RUNNING THE EXERCISE — TO SUIT THEIR 
INTERESTS, BELIEFfc* AND NEEDS. Provide each player with 
a handful of "tokens" (perhaps simply^slips of paper) 
to numbers that *arc called. 

The game director should then draw numbers from a 
grab bag (analogous to drawing bingo balls from a mixing 
device). Thes^ can be s»lips of paper {or, for example, 
blocks onto which stickers have boon affixed) containing 
the numbers listed in Table 2. THREE NUMBERS, SHOULD BE 
DRAWN AT ONCE and the decision as to which one "counts" 
is to be made by the entire group. This decision should 
be made initially by a simple plurality vote^ i.e., the 
number receiving the greatest number of votes is the 
number that players should cover. The number slip is 
put aside and the two not chosen should be mixed back 

r 

into the grab bag. This procedure should be continued 
until someone "wins" by getting "four in a row", (verti- 
cally^ horizontally or diagonally) . 

It should be noted that much discussion is likely 
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to take place amomi the playcra prior to the first 
••win"» Members of the majority ar^ likely to express 
concorn over "votinq" on numbers that <lon*t affert 
tfeem directly. Should they do so to help members of 
their qroups? Why? Ts their motive to earn the sup- 
port of other members of that qroup in the future? 
is that fair? How does it feel to watch others' cnrds 
fill up while you sit by powerless as a member of 
Group I? Should Groups I, IT and III try to stick 
toqethor? What is qoinq to happen when the four 
other people held i-n reserve join Groups I, TI and 
111? Should some other decision method than "plurality 
voting" be used? 

The qamo director should make variations in the 
procedure as he/she '(or the qroup) di^sires* An obvious 
next step is to brinq in thv four now players, o,q., 
two to Group! and one each to Groups TT and TIT* 

Somewhere alonq the lino it is hiqhly desirable 
to introduce the concept of "probtil)i 1 i ty votinq/' a 
little known but importcuit ido.\ in the history of 
decision theory^^ The simplest way to do this is to 
have another qrab baq available in whi(,*h a stU of slips 
numbered I throucih 30 repre'sont incf th<» iO players (all 
of whom are now assiqned num¥)ors) . Instead of votinq 
on the thr(H^ XRAY numb<*rs (binuo balls) iHre.^'tly, ciiaw 
one player's number from the baa and LKT THAT PLAYKH 
SF.I,HC:t which NUMBKU counts. This is tantamount to 
lettinq oach person mark a ^baflot with his/htM ^;rlfH•ti<Ml 
placinq them in a ba*! ^.y\i\ drawina onp to <lete!*miuo tti%; 
one which c*ounts* The- point i« that a minorit>y is 
served exact 1 y in proper t ic^n to its strength over t hat 
t ime ♦ One • s voto always count s , in t ho sc^nsc t hat it 
increases the odds that the wisht^s of that pcM'Son will 
be honored* This notion is to dramati^.e the point that 
there are alternative dct^ision rulrs that are in sOmc^ 
ways more fair than those with whirh we iwv familia!. 
Then comes t ht^ question: Is the desire to consider 
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such a "fait" rule related to tKe erosion <5f one's' 
position as a member of a majority group? fiven with- 
out raising this point, there is a question of how 
"ex-minority" persons should behave upon finding 
themselvies members of the majority? ,How dt>^hey per- 
ceive their own behaviors? Do they tt\ to gaia . o 
retribution or avoid treating people in- waya^ that were 
not deemed proper when "the shoe was on the other foot?** 

There are countless variations of the exercise* 
Representatives of each group can be selected to make 
the decisions about "what counts" for their constitu* 
encies. Thj-s is sure to add new twists to problems 
already experienced in the exercise. Sophisticated 
decision rules ^can be used which distinguish between 
one's preference for an alternative and the importance 
assigned to the choice. (*It is not within the scope 
of this description to describe such schemes.) The 
theoretical work that lies behind this exercise is 
devoted largely to such techniques and is summarized 
in Merrill M. Flood's "Let s ReScsign Democracy," 
Behavioral Science, v. 23, 1978, pp. 429-440. 
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TV IV I\' IV 

XRAY XRA.Y X.RAY XRAY 



63 67 65 76 69 64 36 66 63 " 36 73 69 64 36 73 

78 80 36 38 78 72 65 37 97 83 65 18 78 72,81 76 

97 90 71 77 15 16 74 82 78 85 71 88 84 16 96 77 

94 95 74 82 94 80 86 88 79 95 86 91 87 90 99 82 
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A NEW FOCUS ON MULTIETHNICITY 
H. Prentice Baptlste, Jr^. 
Margaret L. Ford 

T^iB paper examines James Banks' fifth 8tag,e of ^ 
ethnicity, multiethnicity Multiethnicity is, con- 
ceptually, the ideal state* to -be attained in one's 
attitudes towards diverse ethnic groups. The impli- 
cations of multiethnicity. are explored as they impact 
the optimization of individual potential for ethnic 
minority students. Though Bank's reference , is to , 
citizenship identity within a world society, this 
paper* exj^lores its implications in the sihool. 

Multiethnicity 

Banks 4jpfines multiethnicity ^as "...the. idealized 
goal for citizenship identity Within an ethnically 
pluralistic nation."^ The multiethnic individual - 
shares in the values, symbols, and institutions of . 
several ethnic cultures. The multiethnic individual 
has a "clarified ethnic self-identity, positive atti- 
tudes toward other ethnic and racial groups, and is 

4 

self actualized." 

Banks measures one's level of multifetKnicity in 
proportion to one's paa humanistic behaviors towards 
other ethnic groups. He defines an ethnic group in 
the folTcwing manner: 

An ethnic group is a cultural group with 
several distinguishing characteristics. An 
ethnic group shares a common ancestry, 
history, tradition, sense of peoplehood, ^ 
and is a political and economic interest 
group. An ethnic group is also an invol- 
untary group, although individual identi- 
% fication with the group may be optional. 
' This definition suggests that groups such 
as Polish Americans, • Irish Americans and 
Anglo-Americans are ethnic groups. Afro- 
Americans and Jewish Americans are ethnic 
minority groups, 'a specific type of ethnic* 
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group. Members of an ethnic, minority 
group have unique physical and/or cul- 
tural character.istics which enable mem- 
bers x)f oth^f groups to easily identify 
its members, usually for purposes of 
. discrimination .3 

♦ ' The ideal goal* within the educational setting ie 
for administrators , teachers and students to become 
more multiethnic in "their approach and thus beqome 
more effective in their interactions with persons of 
other ethnic groups. 

Implications of Multifethnicity ; 
Optimization of Individual Potential 

Banks* ideal, multiethnicity , can optimize the 
potential- of many individuals within the school set- 
ting. Students can benefit from such a focus because 
multiethnicity recognizes a ''No On^ Model America. •♦^ 
concept. This concept places emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of each individual ethnic and cultural group in 
the school*. 

Students of a different language or ethnic back- 
ground can benefit from a focus on multiet^hnicity. 
For ej^ample, according to the 1970 census, 33.2 
million Americans, or roughly 16 percent of the popu- 
lation, speak a language other than English as a 
7 

native tongue. This further illustrates our country 

has a rich variety of ethnic backgrounds and languages. 

One large urban school district survey of different 

native tongue languages spoken by their students 

revealed 122 spoken languages ♦ Surveys condilcted in 

Texas and Pennsylvania have identified 30 'and 52 

ethnicVcultural groups, respectively, within their 
8 9 

borders. ' Each of the school classrooms reflects 
a modicum of diversity that exists within the Ameri- 
can society. 

The inequities of a monocultural attitude and 
thrust in educatinq Mexican American students was 
illustrated in the 1974 United States Commission on 
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civil Rights report. The report indicated the^ 
following 

-Chicanes are instructed in a language 
other tHan the one with which they are 
most familiar} 

-The curriculum consists of textbooks 
and course's which ignore the Mexican 
^heritage; 

-Chicanes are usually taught by teachers 
whose own culture and background are ^ 
different and whose training leaves them 
ignorant and insensitive to the educar 
tional heeds of Chicane students » ^ 

-And when Chicane pupils seek guidance 
•from counselors! they rarely can obtain 

■ it and even mere rarely- from a Mexican 
American counselor. . 

^ . • 

The statements extracted from the report illustrate . 

a monecultural attitude ^n educating Mexican Anjerican .3 

students which has led to the following results: • 

-Forty percent of all Mexican American 
students in the. Southwest will fail to 
graduate from high school'; 

.-three of every five 12th graders in the 
Southwest will be reading below grade 
level 

-sixteen percent of all Mexican-American . 
students in the Southwest will be required 
to repeat the first grade for failure to 
perform at an acceptable academic level. j^j^ 

• * 

Ramirez and Castaneda note that throughout the 
Southwest in 1960, the Mexican American adult popu- 
lation was too poorly educated to participate effec- 
tively in modern American society. Statistics on 
Mexican America'n schooling show the highest number of 
years is 8.6 in California and the lowest is 4.8 years 
in Texas — only slightly better than functional 
illiteracy.^"' One can cite similar data regarding 
the educational plight of other Hispanic groups as well 
as Afro-Americans) Asian Americans and- Native Americans 

In the classroom setting, the teachers i the best 
purveyor of multiethnic attitudes. The multiethnic 
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teacher Is one who not only identifies with members of 
the personal ethnic group, but who also understands and 
identifies yi^ two or more other ethnic groups. The 
multiethnic teacher has a clear ethnic self-identity 
and knows and appreciates ^he values, mores, customs 
and symbols of several ethnic groups* The multiethnic 
'teacher is a self actualized person, who is not threat- 
ened by a class of t^thnically diverse students* His 
or her attitudes ma ^ leal to the following results / 
within the clessroom; * • 

-Fewer ethnic reiav. classroom conflicts; 

-An ethnically rich jlear ning environment 
in which the students of each ethnic group 

•are encouraged to* share cultural and eth- 
nic experiences; 

-Tbe development of a self actualized 
ethnic pride in all students; 

-A greater understanding of other ethnic- 
groups. 

Teachers 'should begin modeling multietl^ic atti- 
tudes and behaviors becmase teacher attitudes will in- 
fluence those of students. Because the teacher is 
generally the transmitter of knowledge, atttitudes and 

beliefs in the classroom, he or she has a significant 

i 

impact on ^the developing attitudes of students. The 

student, dfes.irous of exhibiting rfiultiethnic behaviors, 

will continue to perpetuate the ideal of multiethnicity . 

Thus, emphasizing and practicing multie<|inicity in the 

classroom is of great importance. The multiethnic 

attitudes of students^ can lead to the following: 

-A cTcnuine respect for students of other 
ethnic groups; 

-The effective participation in the acti- 
vities of other ethnic groups; 

-An ^appreciation of differences; 

• -A lessening of conflicts based on ethnic 
prejudice and racism; 



-Greater self-este^ppand pride in one's 
personal ethnic .group. 
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Multiethnic behavior should be modeled .by the 
teacher.. Some students may also effectively model 
multiethnic behaviors in classroom situations, but it 
is. considered more effective if initiated and practiced 
by the teacher. The following diagram illustrates the 
transmission of multiethnic Attitudes fr<j(m 5ne' source 
inside the classroom to another. The sources are: 
teacher to students, students to teacher', or students 
to students. 

STUDENT 

TEACHER • .' 

STUDENT V 

Diagram: Three-way Transmission of Multiethnic 
Attitudes and Behaviors 

Because the classroom teacher has a significant 
effect on the attitudes assumed by students, it is of 
ultimate importance that the teacher exhibit attitudes 
that will "promote more meaningful relations with others. 
The Three-way Transmission of Multiethnic Attitudes and 
Behaviors Diagram assumes that the teacher has a genuine 
interest in becoming multiethnic in attitude and a^J- 
proach. The transmission of multiethnic behavior can 
be initiated by the teacher or student. Whatever the 
flow, multiethnicity can lead to greater harmony within • 
the classroom, brQader - more diverse interpersonal 
relationships and finally, more effective communication ' 
across cultural and ethnic lines. 

With the reflection of multiethnic appreciation' 
inside the classroom setting, teachers and students are 
able to feel proud of their ethnicity. Further, tea-, 
chers who have internalized multiethnic attitudes will 
be able to put them in operation and more effectively 
design instruction to meet the needs of all students. 
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